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The Zimes, June 3, contained a report on 
the first part of the season’s work at the 
Meare Lake Village, conduct\d by Dr. A. 
Bulleid and Mr. H. St. George Gray, on behalf 
of the Somersetshire Archzological Society 
and the British Association. Numerous relics 
have come to light. Animal remains and 
pottery have been found in unusually large 
quantities. ‘The large proportion of bones 
of young animals, especially sheep, affords 
evidence that the inhabitants were large 
meat-eaters. When examining the knife-cuts 
on many of the bones, one is reminded of 
the old saying, ‘The nearer the bone the 
sweeter the meat.’ Both the five- and the 
sixth-toothed sheep have been found.” 


The commoner objects found include needles, 
weaving-combs, winders, bobbins, prickers, 
handles of tools, etc., made from bone and 
antler. A novel find so far as the lake 
villages are concerned was a piece of cut 
bone partly prepared for the formation of 
two dice. The iron relics have been scarce, 
and lead and tin are not represented. “A 
nice piece of bronze,” continues the report, 
‘“‘is a ring-handle, perhaps of a vessel, orna- 
mented with parallel wavy lines of a similar 
kind to those on the rim of the Glastonbury 
bronze bowl, the effect being obtained by 
means of a small pointed punch. Bronze 
VOL. X. 
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rivet-heads have again been found. No 
complete crucible has come to light, but 
there are several fragments. 

‘‘The bead series includes a large stone 
ring of a kind not previously found; the 
others are of yellow and blue glass, one orna- 
mented with spirals being a pretty example 
of Late Celtic art. One complete child’s pot 
has been found among the large collection 
of pottery shards, but several of the fragments 
are ornamented with designs new to both 
the lake villages. The treatment of the 
curvilinear designs, herring-bone patterns, 
the ‘trumpet’ patterns, and the dot-and- 
circle ornaments, fully exemplifies the skill 
and artistic feeling of the Late Celtic potter. 
The greater part of a knobbed pot-cover, 
ornamented, has also been found. All the 
pottery is preserved, and labelled as to the 
position in the dwellings.” 


Remarkable discoveries have been made 
behind old wall-papers in the Cardinal 
Wolsey Lodgings at Hampton Court. The 
lodgings consist of twenty rooms. Two 
rooms are panelled in old oak carvings, 
which have come to light after nearly 
150 years. Ornamental ceilings, cornices 
worked by Sir Christopher Wren, and stone 
doors, have been discovered, and these are 
in perfect condition. 


On June 8 Professor Sayce gave a deeply 
interesting lecture, in connection with the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, on “ Recent Dis- 
coveries in the Nile Valley,” in the rooms 
of the Royal Society, Burlington House, 
Lord Grenfell presiding. After speaking of 
the inexhaustibility of the Nile area, and of 
Professor Naville’s great discovery, at Abydos, 
of the famous tomb of Osiris, the lecturer 
enlarged upon the recent discoveries in the 
Sudan. ‘Among the most beautiful objects 
found in the ruins of Meroé,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “are the cups and bowls made of 
what I have termed ‘biscuit ware.’ The 
ware is as hard and fine as the biscuit or 
eggshell ware of China, and it differs from 
the latter only in not being translucent. The 
existence of this pot'ery raises an interesting 
question. It is difficult to believe that this 
ware could have been invented independently 
in the two countries. In China, however, 
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it has not been found in works older than 
A.D. 200, whereas the biscuit ware of Meroé 
goes back to the third or second century 
before Christ. Professor Garstang has pointed 
out to me that the Meroé ware was imitated 
from ostrich eggs. If, therefore, there has 
been harmonizing, it must have been on the 
side of China. If this were so, we must trace 
the origin of the thin porcelain of China back 
to the potters of Meroé.” 


“ Another discovery made by Professor Gar- 
stany,” said Professor Sayce, “was that of 
an observatory. The observatory was at the 
bottom, not of a well, but of an underground 
bathing establishment. It was evidently a 
copy of the famous observatory at Assuan, 
where the circumference of the earth was first 
determined—a work which was said to have 
been done at the bottom of a well. That it 
could not have been a well in the ordinary 
sense of the word has always been clear. 
This discovery now explains what the so- 
called ‘ well’ must actually have been. The 
chamber in which the astronomer’s instru- 
ments were placed was ideally fitted for its 
purpose. Only a strip of sky was observable. 
On one of the stucco walls the astronomer 
has left a record of his calculations, while 
beside it his servant has amused himself 
by — a rude drawing of his master at 
work.” 


On June ro the seven-hundredth anniversary 
of Roger Bacon’s birth was celebrated at 
Oxford by the unveiling of a marble statue 
in the University Museum, accompanied by 
several addresses. Sir Archibald Geikie un- 
veiled the statue—by Mr. Herbert Pinker— 
which shows the full-length figure of Bacon 
habited as a Franciscan friar, holding an 
astrolabe in his hands. A number of Bacon 
manuscripts were exhibited at the Bodleian. 


¢ + ¢& 
The Report of the Colchester Museum for 
the year ended March 31, 1914, sold at the 
Museum, price 2d., is, as usual, a record of 
good work and continual extension. Many 
valuable and interesting additions have been 
made to the various collections by gift, and 
these have been supplemented by several 
purchases. Among the acquisitions are 
many relics of the Romano-British period, 








and a large number of objects of medizval 
and later date. The report is illustrated by 
seven excellent photographic plates. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
In the Yorkshire Observer of May 18 a 
correspondent, signing himself “ Antiquary,” 
makes an energetic protest against certain 
vandalistic proceedings at Beverley Minster. 
The allegations are so serious that we print 
the two principal paragraphs in full: “ But 
all this, sad and unfortunate as it is, is a 
mere trifle compared with the latest outrage 
It has evidently been thought desirable to 
have the building heated by an improved 
combined hot-air and hot-water system, 
which has resulted in the entire appearance 


‘of the place being spoiled. Innumerable 


double brackets have been fastened to the 
stonework around practically all the inner 
walls, and around the piers, etc. To these 
have been attached a double row of thick 
hot-water pipes. Where the steps of the font 
or Other structures have been in the way, they 
have been hacked away. The floors have 
been pulled up, and the old square paving- 
stones broken and cracked. In that part of 
the building where the hot air has to rise 
enormous gratings have been inserted. What 
the effect of these hot pipes will be upon the 
old stonework time alone will tell. Hideous 
radiators are plentifully planted, some low, 
some high, many of the latter large and ugly, 
being placed between the piers. 


+ °* 
‘‘ Not only is the base of the building to be 
heated, but it is evidently considered neces- 
sary to put radiators in the Nuns’ Walk and 
other of the upper portions of this beautiful 
minster. In order that these may be effec- 
tive, pipes are being trained up the piers, 
round the capitals, and great holes have been 
knocked through the groined roof, through 
which the pipes are being thrust. In order 
that this octopus of hot iron pipes may be 
fed, it has been necessary to erect an enor- 
mous boiler-house and fuel-store. And can 
it be imagined where this hideous structure 
has been placed? On the site of the old 
chapter - house, in the angle between the 
transept and the nave! To accomplish this 
the ground has been deeply excavated ; a 
long stretch of wall (and a window) have been 
hacked away, and two larger.walls are being 
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built, which will surely for ever offend the eye 
of anyone having any regard whatever for the 
beautiful, or any respect for the work of the 
great church builders of the past. To what 
height this excrescence is to go I cannot say, 
but it will certainly mar the beauty of the 
windows, if it, indeed, does not interfere with 
the lighting. And in any case such a struc- 
ture, in one of the most prominent parts of 
the minster, is to be deeply deplored. Yet 
this work is going on, apparently without let 
or hindrance, and presumably no one in 
Beverley considers it policy to say nay.” 


+ & 


It is difficult to understand how those in 
charge of the venerable fabric could have 
given their sanction to such deplorably de- 
structive work—we are assuming that the 
newspaper correspondent’s statements are 
correct. If expert advice had been taken, it 
would surely have been possible to avoid 
such lamentable outrages on the ancient 
Minster. What are the Yorkshire archzo- 
logical societies doing ? 


¢ + &¢& 


Lecturing at University College on May 21, 
Professor Flinders Petrie told a fascinating 
story of discovery. He pointed out—we 
quote from the report in the Daily 
Telegraph—that most of the work of the 
British School of Archeology in Egypt 
during the past year was carried out at the 
mouth of the Fayum, about sixty miles south 
of Cairo, though successful excavations had 
been made elsewhere, in the course of which 
many valuable remains of the twelfth dynasty 
had been discovered, a period particularly 
rich in Egyptian art. There were ropes of 
amethyst beads, beautiful amulets, gold-fish 
pendants, and amulet-cases—all clearly shown 
on the screen—as well as striking statuettes 
in a fine state of preservation. Of special 
interest was one of the last-named, as show- 
ing the large headdress in vogue at the time, 
which probably accounted for the size of the 
crown discovered and referred to later in the 
lecture. Twenty-five years ago Professor 
Petrie found the shaft of the pyramid about 
which he now lectured, but he did not enter 
at that time. Last year he and his assistants 
Cleared away all the rubbish round the base, 
baring the rock absolutely. They had, in 





fact, made a more complete clearance at that 
point than at any other in the country. 


¢ *¢ 

Judging from the plan of the pyramid, 
great ingenuity must have been displayed in 
its construction. Professor Petrie fully de- 
scribed its walls, its large trench filled with 
sand to preserve the foundation from damage 
by rain, the staircase of stone giving access 
to the top of the wall for guards to keep 
watch, and the trees which adorned the 
enclosure on all sides. 

Many fine pieces of sculpture were here 
discovered, particularly interesting being 
those showing live ducks and others lying 
upon the offering tables. Whereas the former 
were depicted with necks supple with move- 
ment and eyes vivid with fear, the latter were 
represented with drooping necks and con- 
tracted eyes, showing clearly that distinct 
efforts were being made in those times to give 
artistic interpretation of the actualities, rather 
than depend on the mere perfunctory copy of 
objects. Two bowls and a tall stand were 
found in the pyramid, which were the first 
unmistakable evidence that such bowls and 
stands were the lamps used at that period. 
Each bowl still contained charred wick 
within it, whilst the grooves proved the 
presence of water at some time to prevent 
the absorption of oil. 


Coming next to the main portion of the 
discovery, Professor Petrie gave an illustration 
of a granite sarcophagus which had been 
attacked, an opening made in the lid, and 
everything abstracted. A small recess near- 
by, which had in some strange way escaped 
the attention of the plunderers, was found to 
contain valuable treasures. The main item 
was a band of burnished gold over an inch 
wide, with an inlaid cobra in front, and 
fifteen rosettes, each composed of four 
flowers and four leaves of open-work. 
Behind the crown were high plumes of 
gold, and at the back and sides gold 
streamers. A pectoral of gold inlaid with 
lazuli and green felspar was the second 
important object. It has the cartouche of 
Senusert II., and is flanked by a hawk on 
each side. There was also a mirror of silver 
with a head of Hat-hor of cast gold, of ex- 
quisite workmanship and design. ll three 
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articles were now in the Cairo Museum. In 
addition there were collars of large gold 
cowries and double lion-heads in gold, and 
others composed of beads and pendants of 


gold, lazuli, and carnelian. Armlets, bracelets, _ 


necklaces with lion-claw pendants, gold lions, 
inlaid scarabs of choice workmanship, and 
canopic jars of alabaster, were other of the 
treasures which formed so unique a collection. 
Only the results at Dahshur can be said to 
equal the latest discovery, and if, concluded 
Professor Petrie, the most valuable gems 
have found their way to the Cairo Museum, 
there has still been brought to this country 
the finest collection of such articles hitherto 
received here. 


¢ + ¢ 


It is announced from Cairo that Sir Gaston 
Maspero, who has been Director of Excava- 
tions since 1899, will retire, owing to ill-heath, 
on his return from leave in October. He 
will be succeeded by M. Pierre Lacau, 
Director of the French Institute of Archa- 
ology in Cairo, who was for many years 
assistant to M. Maspero. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The annual summer meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Society will this year be held 
in conjunction with the Congress of the 
British Archzological Association at Canter- 
bury. The Congress will begin on Monday, 
July 13, and continue throughout the week. 
In addition to ancient buildingsin Canterbury, 
the places to be visited include Dover Castle, 
Richborough Castle, Lympne Castle, and 
Fordwich ‘l'own Hall. Canterbury Cathedral 
will be inspected, and visits will be made to 
many village churches. The annual business 
meeting of the Kent Archzological Society 
is fixed for Friday, July 17. 


¢ + ¢ 


The summer meeting of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzeological Society will be 
held at Warwick on July 21, 22, and 23, the 
places to be visited besides Warwick inclu- 
ding Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Leamington. 

¢ ¢ 


A hoard of silver coins, 234 in number, all 
belonging to the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., has been discovered 


in the garden of Manor Farm, Itchen Abbas, 
near Winchester, the residence of Mr. T. P. 
Cordery. ‘The treasure was seized by the 
county police, pending the decision of the 
Coroner as to whether an inquest was 
necessary. The coins comprise half-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences, of the thin hammered 
type. It was decided that an inquest was 
necessary, and such inquest was accordingly 
held on June 3. In the end the coins were 
declared to be treasure-trove, and will be 
held by the Coroner until a decision as to 
their disposal has been arrived at by the 


Treasury. 

+ + ¢ 
Mr. J. C. Stenning, of Bexley, Saffrons Road, 
Eastbourne, kindly sends us the photograph 
here reproduced, of a brass “horn book ” 





A BRASS HORN BOOK. 


which he recently acquired. He says: “I 
do not find any mention of a similar one in 
Andrew Tuer’s History of the Horn Book. On 
the back is cut ‘St. Paul’s Infant School 
A.D. 1729. The size is 5§ by 23. Weight 


3 Ib.” 
+ ¢ ¢ 

Referring to a recent discussion in Votes and 
Queries on the continued use of the breast- 
plough, Mr. Harry Clifford writes to say 
that he thinks readers of the Aatiguary “ may 
be interested to know that it is still in use in 
the neighbourhood of Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire, both for road trimming and 
on allotments, although within very recent 
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years its use has largely diminished.” Mr. 
Clifford also mentions that oxen are still 
used on the land at an adjoining village— 
Sherborne. 


’¢ ¢ ¢ ha 

The policy of H.M. Office of Works in 
continuing to carry out the work of pre- 
serving our national monuments with a staff 
that is interchangeable with officials per- 
forming some of the other multifarious 
duties of that office has lately been made 
the subject of discussion in the Bui/der and 
the Architect. Over a year ago, in moving 
the second reading of the recent Ancient 
Monument Consolidation and Amendment 
Bill, Lord Beauchamp said it was the inten- 
tion of the Office of Works to form a 
separate department to carry out the work, 
and that this intention would not be lost 
sight of by himself. “ Monumenta Vetusta,” 
in a letter to the Builder, points out the 
overlapping of the work carried on by the 
Royal Commissions on Historical Buildings 
with that by the Office of Works, and shows 
how easily an amalgamation of the two 
staffs might be effected. No move, how- 
ever, has been made since Lord Beau- 
champ’s promise to form a separate depart- 
ment, in spite of the use by the Office 
of Works of the initials A.M.D. (Ancient 
Monuments Department) to mark their 
works of reparation of old buildings. Those 
at present engaged in the work of preserva- 
tion form part of a staff engaged on such 
works as Inland Revenue buildings or other 
totally dissociated duties—a staff which is 
quite interchangeable as the exigencies of 
promotion or routine dictate. If Mr. Ben- 
nett Goldney, who is vainly attempting in 
the congested state of legislation to pass a 
Bill this session to strengthen the present 
Act, devoted his energies to improving its 
administration by the formation of a separate 
department, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament, of which he was a member, 
he would be doing much more solid work 
with the same object. For until a separate, 
self-contained department takes charge of 
the work, so long, as Mr. W. Braxton 
Sinclair writes, will the shuffling of officials 
continue, to the detriment of the work of 
preserving our national monuments. » 


Private generosity continues to make ample 
amends for the absurd inadequacy of the 
official grant available for the purchase of 
desirable objects for the collections at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The “ Re- 
view of the Principal Acquisitions, 1913,” 
which was lately issued by the Museum, 
gives a list of 261 donors, either private 
individuals or collective bodies, like the 
National Art Collections Fund, the Hon. 
Artillery Company, and the American In- 
stitute of Architects, in addition to which 
there are seven testamentary bequests. 
Eighty-nine small quarto pages are needed 
for the enumeration and description of the 
past year’s acquisitions, the most important 
of which was a wonderful and, as far as 
Europe is concerned, unique pair of richly 
carved Chinese life-size marble statues of 
Korean mandarins, of the Ming period, 
presented by the National Art Collections 
Fund. 
*% 


The same department has been enriched by 
nine stucco reliefs from the Alhambra in 
Granada, an early sixteenth-century English 
carved doorway from Ipswich, a carved 
wood life-size Virgin and Child of Tyrolese 
sixteenth-century workmanship, two mag- 
nificent Veronese fourteenth-century carved 
and painted seated stone figures (the only 
examples of the school that can be found 
outside the Veronese district), a white marble 
bust of a negro boy by Roubillac, a Roman- 
esque North Italian marble relief of the 
Virgin and Child, a white marble Prophet 
from the altar of Cologne Cathedral, a 
magnificent South German fifteenth century 
limewood “ St. George,” six fine examples of 
Coptic stonework from Saggara, and two 
stone Bodhisattvas of the Dei dynasty 


(A.D. 386-549). 


& 
We have received the “ Fifth Interim Report 
on the Excavations at Maumbury Rings, 
Dorchester, 1913," by Mr. II. St. George 
Gray, probably the last of the series. 
Copies can be had (price 1s. 1d., post free) 
from the author at Taunton Castle, or from 
Captain J. E. Acland, Dorchester. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, give a 
vivid idea of the revelations made, and, 
incidentally, of the immense amount of 
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labour that the cuttings have involved. 
Mr. Gray gives a full description of each 
plate, and detailed particulars of the work 
done last year. The investigation of the 
well was completed. “It appeared,” says 
Mr. Gray, ‘‘to have been sunk in the 
seventeenth century by the Parliamentarians, 
who, fearing the loss of their usual water- 
supply, evidently decided to sink a well 
inside the éarthwork. It was never finished, 
and it is probable that circumstances did 
not necessitate its completion.” The cut- 
tings revealed the usual structural features. 


Perhaps the most important work of 1913 
was that carried out with a view of ascertain- 
ing the date of the Great Bank enclosing 
the shafts and arena. “There is strong 
negative evidence,” says the report, “ that 
the Great Bank is of the same date as the 
shafts,” and Mr. Gray goes over this 
evidence in detail. After giving measure- 
ments of the Great Bank, the outer boundary 
of the earthwork, and the arena floor, Mr. 
Gray remarks that “ within the margin of 
the solid arena no trace of a shaft has been 
found. ... Assuming that the prehistoric 
shafts existed before the solid chalk of the 
central area had been lowered . . . it appears 
quite evident that, at the surface, they did 
not originally take the form of pits at all. It 
is the opinion of the director that in the 
position of these shafts, in. prehistoric times, 
there existed an immense circular trench, or 
ditch, having a medial diameter of about 
169 feet. ... It appears, therefore, that a 
large circular fosse was originally cut to 
obtain material to form the encircling bank, 
and that shafts of various shapes were sunk 
from the bottom of this trench. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the shafts may 
have been excavated first, and before any 
regular bottom of the fosse was cut.” 


Mr. Gray remarks that “the Roman settlers 
at Dorchester, feeling the need of an amphi- 
theatre outside their walls, and finding pre- 
historic Maumbury in a suitable position, 
appear to have adapted this site to their 
requirements, lowering the central area to 
convert it into an arena, and leaving the 
virgin chalk zm situ for the core of the 
boundary wall.” 


A meeting of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments (England) was held 
on June ro, when it was announced that the 
first volume dealing with Essex would be 
published in the autumn. It was also stated 
that. the experiment would be made of com- 
piling the next two volumes simultaneously. 
It is certainly desirable that, if possible, the 
rate of publication should be quickened. 


The Historical Medical Museum, which was 
founded by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in 
connection with the Seventeenth Inter- 
national Congress of Medicine, was reopened 
on May 28 as a permanent institution in 
London. It is now known as the Well- 
come Historical Medical Museum, and is 
open daily from ro a.m. to 6 p.m., closing 
at 1 p.m. on Saturday; entrance 54a, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square, W. Since 
closing last October the collections in the 
Museum have been considerably augmented 
and entirely rearranged. Many objects of 
importance and interest have been added, 
which, it is hoped, will increase the usefulness 
of the Museum to those interested in the 
history of medicine. Members of the 
medical and kindred professions are ad- 
mitted on presenting their visiting cards. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained by 
others interested in the history of medicine 
on application to the curator, accompanied 
by an introduction from a registered medical 
practitioner. Ladies will be admitted only 
if accompanied by a qualified medical man. 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on June 11 the following were elected 
Fellows: Messrs. J. R. Couchman, Wil- 
loughby Gardner, T. H. Harvey, J. A. Her- 
bert, W. M. I’Anson, F. W. M. Palmer, 
T. C. Peter, and W. H. Ward. 


A discovery of interest has been made at 
Merton by housebreakers while engaged in 
the demolition of part of the buildings owned 
by the Liberty Silk Printing Company, on 
the River Wandle. The building, which is 
being pulled down, is said to be little more 
than a century old, and the discovery points 
to the fact that part of the historic Merton 
Priory was utilized for it, as during the 
present operations the contractor came upon 
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a beautifully carved and well-preserved 
Norman arched doorway, which seems to 
have been one of the main entrances to the 
Priory. The arch had been bricked in so as 
to make an ordinary door, and, like the old 
walls of the edifice, the bricks were lathed 
and thickly plastered. 

It is unfortunate that the discovery was 
not made before part of the arch had been 
pulled down, but little or no damage has 
been done to the old mason work, and now 
the utmost care is being taken to preserve it 
intact. Not only the arch, but also the old 
walls of the Priory still remaining, have been 
purchased by a local gentleman, who intends, 
it is understoed, to reconstruct them else- 
where. 


¢ ¢ ¢ : 

On the last day of the Marquis de Biron 
sale at the Galerie Georges Petit, June 11, a 
large bureau and a lesser rectangular writing- 
desk, Louis Seize, brought the large sum of 
£5,664. Other pieces fetched very high 
prices—a lady’s mahogany writing-desk by 
Riesener, for instance, went for £1,864. 
The Paris correspondent of the Morning 
fost remarked that nearly go per cent. of the 
lots sold realized twice or even more than the 
expert’s estimates. 


None of the criminal acts of the wicked 
women who call themselves “ militant’’ has 
aroused more widespread feelings of detesta- 
tion and sorrow than the wanton destruction 
of the time-honoured parish church of 
Breadsall, Derbyshire. Many inaccurate 
accounts of the church have been given in 
the hurriedly written newspaper notices. We 
would draw attention to a description, every 
detail of which can be depended upon, by 
Dr. J. Charles Cox, F.S.A., which appeared 
in the Church Times, June 12. It is melan- 
choly to think of how much of interest and 
value is now lost for ever through the wicked. 
ness of the mad women. One antiquity alone 
appears to have escaped. Dr. Cox says: “It 
is some satisfaction to learn, amid all this 
grievous desolation, that a most beautiful 
and remarkable large alabaster carving of a 
Pieta, or the Blessed Virgin with the dead 
Christ on her knee, has escaped destruction. 
It was found under the flooring of the aisle 
in 1877. I had the honour of being the first 





— —— 





non-parishioner to see it, and helped to raise 
it from its place of concealment.” We may 
add that illustrated articles by Mr. George 
Bailey on Breadsall Manor-House and on 
Breadsall Priory appeared respectively in the 
Antiguary for June, 1902, and December, 


1903. 
¢ 


At Christie’s on June 15 a set of twelve 
Elizabethan silver-gilt Apostle spoons, the 
property of Sir Joseph Doughty Tichborne, 
were sold to Messrs. Crichton for £2,000. 
The handles terminate in scriptural, _his- 
torical and mythical figures. The spoons 
are each 7? inches long, and bear the 
London hall-mark of 1592. At the same 
sale a pair of Charles II. silver-gilt cups, 
belonging to Mr. Howard, of Greystoke 
Castle, Penrith, which were used at the 
coronation banquet of William III. and 
Mary II., realized £820. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
Dr. George Macdonald, Edinburgh, was the 
leader of a large party of the members of the 
Edinburgh Branch of the Historical Associa- 
tion of Scotland in a visit on Saturday after- 
noon, June 6, to the part of the Roman Wall 
that lies between Bonnybridge and Falkirk. 
At Bonnybridge Dr. Macdonald explained 
that the mound on which they then stood 
represented the wall, which, built in the 
second century, extended from the Forth to 
the Clyde, a distance of probably thirty-six 
miles. ‘To the south of the wall ran a well- 
made road—the military way. The wall 
itself, 10 feet high, was laid upon a stone 
foundation 14 feet broad on a perfectly 
uniform plan. It was a perfectly solid 
foundation. Until recently it was believed 
that the wall was built entirely of turf. Within 
last year he had discovered that part of it was 
built of earth with a solid band of clay at 
each side. To the north of the wall was a 
platform with an average breadth of 20 feet ; 
beyond that was the ditch, 4o feet wide by 
10 feet deep; and beyond that again was a 
bank formed by the earth thrown out of the 
ditch. At intervals of about two miles were 
nineteen forts, the smallest and strongest at 
Rough Castle. Part of the wall was exposed 
for the inspection of the party. Following 
the line of the wall eastwards, the party came 
to a deep gully through which flows the 
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Rowan-Tree Burn. Over against it stands 
all that remains of Rough Castle Fort. The 
outline of the fort and its main characteristics 
were explained by Dr. Macdonald, and then 
the party, waist-deep in brackens, traversed 
the line of the wall through the Carmuir and 
Lentfield Plantation, and presently emerged 
on the main road to Falkirk. On this road 
Dr. Macdonald pointed out Tayasvalla House, 
built on the Roman lines, and Watling Lodge, 
from the site of which a Roman road ran to 
Camelon. This road was dug up in 1899. 
If the digging had been carefully done, the 
excavations would have yielded richer results 
in Roman remains than Newstead. 


We do not usually refer in these “ Notes” 
to matter contained in the advertising pages 
of the Antiguary, but perhaps we may make 
an exception in the case of the tours to 
Touraine which are advertised-in this issue. 
The “Garden of France,” as this beautiful 
district has for centuries been called, has so 
many charms for the antiquary as well as for 
the lover of natural scenery and of art—the 
names of such chateaux as those of Blois, 
Chambord, Loches, Amboise, and Chenon- 
ceaux, to name a few only, suggest both 
architectural glories and a wealth of historical 
associations—that probably many of our 
readers may be glad to be made familiar with 
the facilities now afforded for visiting it. 


Se 


Motes on Bitds in Mediaeval 
Church Architecture. 


By GrorGe CLARIDGE Druck, F.S.A. 
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Z=m<g NE of the problems still awaiting the 
archeologist is the identification of 
| the numerous carvings of birds in 
' churches. This is not so difficult 
in the case of birds which possess distinctive 
natural features, such as the peacock, swan, 
and owl, or where there are accessory details, 
as in the case of the pelican or ostrich; but 
where birds occur singly and have no special 
characteristics, it is generally impossible to 
distinguish them. The medizval bestiaries 





which contain pictures and descriptions of 
many animals, birds, and reptiles, are of great 
value, for the carvers made good use of them 
when seeking suitable subjects for decorative 
purposes, and a comparison of sculpture with 
miniature often leads to identification. The 
religious character of these manuscripts pro- 
vided the carvers with the justification they 
needed for the use of any particular animal 
or bird mentioned in them, and this granted, 
there was no limit to the treatment of the 
subject. Where it was a fabulous or rare 





FIG. I. 


animal, the manuscript illustration was often 
closely followed, and even in the case of 
better known animals the carvers seem to 
have relied on the pictures. There is evidence 
that accurate treatment of anatomical features 
was not regarded as of much importance. 
Details generally were suppressed, as it was 
impossible to render in stone or wood every- 
thing that could be drawn with pen and ink, 
and so long as the subject was understood, 
it was hardly necessary. 

The eagle is, perhaps, the most important 
bird that appears in architecture, but when it 
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stands alone, it cannot always be distinguished 
from other birds of prey, such as the hawk. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that the animals 
and birds upon the twelfth-century doorway 
at Alne have titles—if it were not so, we 
could not recognize the eagle there (Fig. 1) ; 
it stands with its head turned back, and is 
probably gazing at the sun. In the illustra- 
tion in MS. Harl. 3244 (B.M.) of the early 
thirteenth century, the eagle stands in a 
similar attitude, gazing at the sun, which is 
shown in the picture. It holds a scroll 
bearing the words: “Sum pennatorum rex 
atque magister eorum.” Where there are 
accompanying features, it may be more easily 
identified, as upon misericords at Norwich 


Eustathius, the Moralia of Gregory the 
Great, from Isidore’s Etymology (seventh 
century), the works on Leviticus and Deutero- 
nomy and the De Universo of Rabanus 
Maurus (ninth century), and from the De 
besttis et aliis rebus in the appendix to the 
writings of Hugo de Sancto Victore of the 
twelfth century. These commentators had, in 
turn, borrowed largely from classical authors on 
natural history, such as Pliny, Solinus, and 
Elian. Isidore tells us how Christ can be 
symbolized by animals and birds—zi.¢., by the 
lamb for His innocence, the sheep for His 
patience, the ram for His leadership, the kid 
for His likeness to sinful flesh, the calf for 
His sacrifice for us, the lion for His kingship 





Cathedral, where it has seized a sheep; at 
New College, Oxford, a hare or rabbit; at 
Gloucester Cathedral, an animal like a fox ; 
and at Stratford-on-Avon, a bambino; at 
Whalley two eagles are devouring a pig. 

The symbolism of the eagle is of a very 
comprehensive character. In one manuscript 
(12, F, XIII., B.M.) of the thirteenth cen- 
tury we are told that, ‘‘ by the name of eagle 
at one time Christ is signified, at another 
the devil, at another the proud heretic, at 
another contemplative persons who have 
time for robbery and earthly gain, and at 
another contemplative and holy persons 
whose thoughts are of heavenly things.” 
The texts and symbolism of the bestiaries 
were largely derived from the treatises on 
the Hexameron of Ambrose, Basil, and 

VOL. X, 


and courage, the serpent for His death and 
His wisdom, the worm for His resurrection, 
and the eagle for His ascension ; and he is 
careful to explain that the worm is that one 
which emerged from the ashes of the phoenix, 
and is not the silkworm. This shows how 
deeply rooted was the system of symbolic 
teaching based on animals in the Middle 
Ages, and which, rendered in pictorial form 
in the illustrated bestiaries and in archi- 
tecture, provides such an interesting study. 
The eagle is used as a symbol of the 
Ascension by Honorius in the Speculum 
Ecclesia, of the twelfth century. In_ his 
sermon for that feast day he teaches that 
“ as it flies higher than all birds, and casts its 
glances into the very rays of the sun, so did 
Christ rise to the highest heavens above all 
21 
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saints, when the Father exalted Him above all 
the angels.” This is shown in window glass 
at Lyons Cathedral, but: we know of no 
sculpture here beyond that at Alne, which is 
not quite definite. There are several other 
scenes recorded in the bestiaries. The 
eagle beats its young ones when becoming 
fledged, and urges them to fly; and it also 
forces them to gaze at the sun. It has such 


the fountain three times, and thereupon its 
wings and eyesight grow strong again, and it 
is rejuvenated as before. All these episodes 
are made use of to teach religious or moral 
lessons. 

Originally, no doubt, there were many of 
these subjects in ecclesiastical carving, but, 
owiug to loss and decay, they are now hard 
to find. There is a sculpture on the jamb of 





FIG. 


keen eyesight that it can see the fish in the 
sea from a great height, and swoops down 
and seizes them. These items were derived 
from. Pliny’s account of the Halietus. 
Another story runs that, when it is old, its 
wings become heavy and its eyes dim; so it 
seeks a place where there is a fountain of 
water, and there it flies up into the rays of 
the sun and scorches its wings and burns the 
blindness out of its eyes; then it dives into 


the twelfth-century doorway at Ribbesford 
(Worcestershire) in which an adult bird with 
curved beak appears with three smaller 
birds (Fig. 2). Romilly Allen, in his Zarly 
Christian Symbolism, p. 268, explains two of 
the figures as an eagle grasping a fish in its 
claws, but a careful inspection convinced 
us that all four are birds. The subject may 
perhaps represent the eagle urging its young 
ones to fly, but there does not appear ‘to 
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be a nest; it is just as likely to be a hawk 
seizing a bird, which would be equally suit- 
able for sculpture on an ecclesiastical build- 
ing. There is an excellent carving of the 





FIG. 4. 


eagle forcing its young one to gaze at the sun 
on the north side of Strassburg Cathedral, of 
late thirteenth-century date (Fig. 3). The 
parent is holding out the young bird towards 
the sun, which is represented as a human 
face in rays. This corresponds with an 
illustration in MS. Sloane 3544 (B.M.) of 
about the same date, in which the parent is 
pulling the young bird out of the nest, in- 
tending to banish it, as it has failed to main- 
tain its gaze (Fig. 4). The bestiary tells us 
that this is not from any lack of love for its 
offspring, but because it regards it as de- 
generate and unfit torear. The coot, how- 
ever, finds a home for the rejected eaglet, 
and rears it with its own brood, and a pretty 
little moral lesson is founded upon this, to 
the effect that, while the coot takes care of 
the stranger, and tends it with the same 
maternal love, and provides it with the same 
food as her own family, we reject and cast 
out our own children with harsh cruelty. 
The eagle with the fish in its claw is: illus- 
trated in several manuscripts, but is scarce 
in architecture. Allen records one upon a 
Scotch cross, and the claw alone grasping 
the fish is carved on the cornice of the sereen 
at Conway. Of the eagle diving into the 
fountain a rather poor instance appears in 
late panelling at Forrabury (Cornwall). It 


is illustrated in manuscripts at the British 
Museum, and is a symbol of regeneration by 
Baptism. In one of them (MS. 12, C, XIX.) 
the reader is addressed thus : “So also thou, 
O man, whether Jew or Gentile, who art 
clothed in an old garment, and who hast the 
eyes of thy heart darkened with unbelief, 
seek the spiritual fountain of the Lord, who 
said : ‘ Whoever is not born again by water 
and the Holy Spirit, cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’””’ 

Another episode recorded by Pliny (Vatural 
History, ch. x. 5 [4]), but of which we have as 
yet found no medizval account, is the contest 
between the eagle and dragon. The dragon 
here stands for a serpent who tries to steal 
the eggs. There is a spirited carving upon 
a misericord at Lincoln Minster, the dragon 
being coiled round the bird. Pliny intimates 
that it is a drawn battle, both becoming 
exhausted. 

The hawk is met with in sculpture almost 
as frequently as the eagle, and there was every 
justification for its use. It occurs either 
standing alone, striking a bird, or perched 
upon the hand in a hawking scene. In 
the calendars attached to medizval psalters 
hawking is used to indicate a month, gener- 
ally May, in conjunction with the two figures 
of Gemini. In these cases the sportsman is 
generally on horseback, as upon the twelfth- 
century lead font at Brookland (Kent), upon 





FIG. 5. 


the thirteenth-century font at Lostwithiel 
(Cornwall), and upon a misericord at Ripple 
(Worcestershire). Abroad a good carving of 
this ~class may be seen upon some late 
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twelfth-century capitals in the vestibule at 
Loches. 
The hawk occurs alone on misericords at 


Edlesborough (Bucks) (Fig. 5) and Beverley 
Minster, and upon the cornices at St. Neots ; 
striking a duck or other bird at Chester, 


Norwich Cathedral, and St. Katherine’s, 
Regent’s Park (Fig. 6), and grasping a rabbit 
on a poppy-head at Swavesey (Cambs.). In 
the bestiary illustrations it is usually alone, 


but is sometimes grasping a small bird, 
which is probably a dove. Occasionally 
we find a hawking scene, as in MS. Bodl. 


764, where a lady is enjoying the sport 
assisted by two attendants, who rouse the 
ducks by beating small drums. There are 











some very good illustrations of this kind in 
MS. ro, E, IV., where the sportsman is again 
alady. In MS. Harl. 4751 (B.M.)a bestiary 
of the thirteenth century, the sportsman is a 
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man, and he is assisted in the same way. A 
hawk is striking a duck, and other ducks are 
flying or swimming away at an impossible 
angle (Fig. 7). 

The symbolism of the hawk in MS. Harl. 
4751 is adopted from Ambrose, Rabanus, 
and Hugo, the last of whom borrowed from 
the Moralia of Gregory. It is of an 
interesting character. Rabanus (De Uni- 
verso, Lib. VIII.) comments upon the hawk 
as one of the unclean birds of the law, and 
says its actions should not be imitated. “ As 
it becomes tame and gives help in plunder- 
ing, it is a type of those persons who appear 
to be gentle and of a quiet nature, but who 
are really associated with greedy and cruel 
men.”’ Contrary to what we should expect, 
the hawk as a bird of prey is a type of 
the holy man or monk, “one who, so to 
say, lays violent hold of” the kingdom of 
God, and the passage in Job xxxix. 26 is 
introduced to teach that, as the hawk moults 
its old feathers and gains new plumage, so 
the man who has adopted the religious life 
has thrown off his old ways of living, and 
has put on the new wings of virtue. The 
hawk’s quarters are the cloister, and all the 
various incidents connected with hawking, 
such as the bird being let out and coming to 
the hand to be flown, being held on the left 
hand and flying to the right, and capturing 
the dove, are used to teach various lessons of 
the lofty aims and good deeds of the man of 
God in his life, both in and out of the 
monastery. Even the hawk sitting upon its 
perch, fixed above the ground and supported 
by the two walls, is the man who, with mind 
raised above earthly things, holds firmly to 
the rules of a well-ordered life, the walls 
being the Active Life and the Contemplative 
Life, which sustain the uprightness of those 
who live in religion. The hawk’s fetters 
again mean the humiliation and bondage of 
the man who, in fear of judgment, represses 
the impulses of his heart; and the strap or 
jess, inasmuch as it is made of the hide of a 
dead animal, signifies the mortifying of the 
flesh. 

There was thus every good reason why 
such subjects as the eagle and hawk should 
be used in ecclesiastical buildings, and, once 
established, they continued right on to the 
early sixteenth century; but it is probable 


that, at this late date, the symbolic idea had 
become largely worn out, and that the 
decorative element was the chief factor. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che bowes of the MWanor of 
Scotter, in Lindsep. 


By T. B. F. EMINSON, 
District Medical Officer. 


(Concluded from p~. 184.) 
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ICHLOW HILL isa broad, flattened 
mound of sand, about half a mile 
south-east of Messingham, midway 
between this village and the Scal- 

lows. Mr. Mackinnon, in his manuscript of 

1825, calls it “ Michlow Hill.” Extending 

this, we get Mickle Howe Hill, hence the 

original name was Mickle Howe, just as the 
neighbouring howe on the east was Potter 

Howe, and the intervening swamp Potter 

Howe Carr. Many agencies have been at 

work levelling and wasting this howe, such 

as cultivation, strong winds, and removal of 
sand due to proximity to Messingham. The 
howe has been cultivated for some years, and 
this, by removing the binding couch-grass, 
enables high winds to blow sand into the 
highway, which runs over its side into Mes- 
singham. This road was known in the 
seventeenth century as ‘“‘ Cow Gate,” in the 

eighteenth century as “‘Cow Lane,” and a 

century later the Enclosure Commissioners 

called it “‘ Brigg Road,” the former disused 

Brigg “gate” being two furlongs north. 

The howe now stands about 100 feet above 

sea-level, and doubtless was once a conspic- 

uous landmark on the eastcommon of Mes- 
singham. 

Whitehowe, half a mile south of Messing- 
ham, is a prominent spur of the lias ridge 
which runs from Messingham to Scotter, and 
has been cut out by two small becks running 
westwards through the ridge, thus leaving the 
howe standing between them. To the south is 
Trainhowe, separated from Whitehowe by one 
of the becks, and the neighbouring slopes, 
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though in different parishes, are popularly 
known as “ Beggar Hill.” The view from 
the top of Whitehowe is interesting and ex- 
tensive. Eastwards is the odlite range of Cliff 
Hills ; westwards are the Trent and its valley, 
with the hills of Axholme, and the church 
and windmills of Epworth, eight miles away, 
standing prominent on the horizon. South- 
wards is Scotter, where the lias ridge is cut 
through by the River Eye; and south west- 
wardsare the higher lands of Scottoncommon, 
extending up to Hardwick Hill. Geologically, 
Whitehowe belongs tothe lower lias formation, 
and is closely related to the ironstone of 
Frodingham, but contains no iron. Just out- 
side the manor, a mile south-west of Kirton 
Lindsey, is another Whitehowe, and as this 
is also on the limestone, there can be no 
doubt that both were named from this fact. 
Whitehowe near Messingham is now marked 
on the larger Ordnance maps as “ Mount 
Pleasant,” a change in name which well illus- 
trates the unfortunate tendency to discard 
old names, An old farmhouse stands on its 
summit, and the occupier made this change 
in name about seventy or eighty years ago ; 
arid as years passed by the original name so 
completely dropped out of memory in the 
parish: that, in 1912, though several parishion- 
ers knew of its existence, only one person 
could be found able to recall it. 

The Priesthowes are a group of sand 
hillocks, about a furlong west of the Stather 
Hill, on which Messingham stands. Mr. 
Mackinnon gives the following interesting 
description of an eighteenth-century custom 
connected with these howes: “ On May even 
the lads and lasses of the village, this being 
the concluding evening of their year’s servi- 
tude, assembled at Prestow Hills and amused 
themselves with all sorts of gambols, such as 
pat-a-back, dip-o-the-kit, and blind man’s 
buff; they then, preceded by twangling Jack 
the fiddler, danced their way to the town, 
when everyone dispersed to their respective 
parents or friends for a few days’ mirth and 
relaxation, before they again resumed the 
labours’ of another year’s servitude.” The 
Priesthowes were enclosed and allotted under 
the Act of 1798, and amongst the deeds now 
accidentally attached to them is a parchment 
covered with Latin poems of the fourteenth 
century, marked “ Encheiridion” and “ Liber 








Distichii,” setting forth the joys and sorrows 
of monastic life. The existence of the poems 
is a remarkable coincidence, for up to the 
end of the eighteenth century these howes 
were a part of the west common, known to 
the Messingham people as the “ Wilderness 
Common,” and there were, of course, no 
copyhold or other ancient deeds belonging 
to them. Before the Dissolution Peter- 
borough and Barlings Abbeys, and the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, had pro- 
perties in Messingham parish, while Louth 
Park, Thornholme, and Gokewell, had pro- 
perties within or just outside the parish, and 
the poems perhaps belonged to one of them. 
One of these monastic properties was at Bar- 
lings - on- Trent, then known as Manfleet. 
The Abbey of Barlings, near Lincoln, was 
founded in 1154, and the earliest mention 
yet found of its connection with Manfleet in 
Messingham parish is contained in a charter 
of about 1260, relating to the south field of 
Butterwick, and giving the fishery at Man- 
fleet as a landmark ; and in 1270 the Abbot 


of Barlings was fined because this fishery 


had encroached too far into the Trent. 
The connection of Barlings Abbey with 
Manfleet therefore extended from 1260, or 
earlier, right up to 1536, when Abbot 
Macarell ventured on his ill-fated rebellion, 
and we may feel sure that Messingham men 
marched beneath his banner. From Roman 
to Danish times the landing-place for boats 
coming from the Trent would be near the 
foot of Stather Hill; but in later centuries, 
as drainage improved, it would steadily 
recede from the hill, and it seems likely that 
the monks of Manfleet were accustomed to 
land near these howes, which therefore 
became known as the “ Priesthowes. ” 

The Micklehowes and Triplinghowes were 
formerly groups of sand hillocks lying in the 
wild west common of Messingham, near 
Bottesford Beck, but since the enclosure 
farmsteads have arisen on or near both 
groups. The group known as the Mickle- 
howes is now scarcely perceptible from the 
surrounding land, and at first sight it is 
difficult to understand how these howes 
answered to theirname. The word “ mickle,” 
however, was here used in the sense of 
many or much, the name indicating that 
there was here much sand heaped up into 
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hillocks ; and this is still partly true, though 
the homestead and cultivation have obscured 
it. The farmstead standing on the site is 
known as the “Low Hill Farm,” a name 
probably derived from Michlow Hill Farm. 
The Triplinghowes, half a mile north-west of 
the Micklehowes, are three sand hillocks 
standing at the west end of a small tract 
of moorland on the south bank of Bottesford 
Beck. A farmstead known by the same 
name stands close to the howes, and. the 
land westwards was warped by the Trent 
waters after the great enclosure, but this 
moorland was too high for the tides to reach. 
The court roll of 1599 has the following 
entry: “It is laide in paine that none of 
the said inhabitants [of Messingham and 
East Butterwick] shall grave or shoote any 
baggs beneath Miclehowses or Tripling- 
howses or beneath any sike betwene them in 
paine of ev’y load to the contrarie xij‘.” 
This entry refers to the peat bog then lying 
between the groups. At that time fixed iron 
ovens were unknown in the district, ordinary 
cooking being done on a stone hearth or 
“sole,” under the wide open chimney, the 
front of which was carried by the oak 
chimney -tree still existing in many old 
houses. In cooking “on the sole” the peat 
ash was swept aside with a goose-wing, 
the cake or pasty covered by a metal “ bell 
oven,” and the peat replaced over the whole. 
Every cottage had a stack of turves or bags 
for the winter, each householder being 
accustomed to “grave” or “ shoote ”—that 
is, dig or pare—his own supply under the 
superintendence of the parish officials ; and 
the common welfare made it necessary to 
guard this fuel-supply from waste by closing 
certain areas from time to time. 

In ancient times there was a large tract of 
swamp more than three miles in length, 
extending from near the foot of Stather Hill 
along the Cardike and Eye streams to the 
Trent. These carrs extended also into 
Scotter parish, and in the rolls of the 
sixteenth century are called the “North 
Karres,” a name still kept in memory by 
“ Norcas Lane,” near Barlings. This swamp 
was several feet below high-tide level in the 
Trent, but on the Messingham side, now 
known as the “ Black Bank” district, many 
hillocks of sand rose above the general 


level, the most important groups being those 
known as “The Howes,” nearest Messing- 
ham ; the Lefthowes, farthest westward ; and 
Wiglow, midway between the groups. ‘The 
Howes” are a large group of scattered 
hillocks occupying a tract of sandy moorland 
half a mile south-west of the Priesthowes, 
and extending southwards across “ Black 
Bank” Lane into the “Carker” farm, the 
ground occupied being about 100. acres. 
In the vicarage glebe terrier of 1686. they 
are called ‘‘ Ye Howes,” forming, with Wig- 
low and the Lefthowes, landmarks for: the 
ings or meadows lying between Cardike and 
the River “Yea,” and which. by that time 
had become sufficiently drained to be taken 
off the carr, and occupied in strips or gads 
by numerous holders. The old highway to 
East Butterwick passed over ‘‘ The Howes ” 
and between Cardike and the “little carr.” 
The Lefthowes were three or more hillocks 
standing near the middle of the great carr, 
in the inner delta formed by the Eye and 
Cardike. They are now partly buried by 
warp soil deposited by the Trent in the 
warping operations of the nineteenth century, 
but there are three caps of sand still visible, 
two being figured on the 25-inch Ordnance 
map, plots 518 and 519. Their name re- 
cords the fact that they stood on the left 
hand in travelling tothe Trent. The Scotter 
rolls give an interesting picture of the condi- 
tion of the carr lands around the Lefthowes 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
we can only find room for three quotations. 
The alder, then known as the “eller,” 
flourished here, but was reserved by. the 
Messingham jurors for the repair of the 
Trent banks. Thus in the roll of 1556 their 
verdict is given in the following words: 
“ ffirst yt ys ordrede that none of thynhaby- 
tantes of the towne of Eastbutt’wycke shall’ 
cutt downe nor gyt no ellers nor no other 
woode growynge w'thin the comons of 
Messyngham except yt be for reparynge and 
amendynge of trent bankes onelye. upon 
payne of ey’ye lode vi* viijt and ev’ye 
burthynge xij’.” The importance of this 
matter is further shown by the heavy 
penalties recorded in the following entries 
from the roll of Michaelmas, 1599. ‘“ Itm 
it is lade in payne that neither of the town- 
ships shall digg or fell up any wood by the 
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rootes in Messingham carr in payne of ev’y 
load so digged or felled xs & ev’y bottel xij4.” 
“‘Itm it is laide in paine that nether of the 
townships of Messingham and Butterwick 
nor any p’son therin shall fell any wood 
w hin the same carr but for the repairing and 
amending of Trent bankes or other comon 
uses nether shall cutt up any woode w’thin 
the same car for hindring the spring but 
betwene Candlemas and St Markes Daie in 
paine of ev’y defalt x*.” 

Wiglow is a round hillock. standing on a 
tract of sandy moorland (O.S. 613) at the 
western extremity of “Carker” farm, about 
a furlong south-west of the nearest hillock 
of “The Howes” group, and a few yards 
south-east of the modern farmhouse known 
as ‘‘ Newstead.” Messingham, Scotter, and 
Scawthorpe are all visible from the top of the 
howe; and records show that for centuries 
before the enclosure it was a notable land- 
mark along the Eye and Cardike, standing 
on the north bank of a mere, through which 
Cardike ran, in the angle where this stream 
was joined by Little Carr Dike, and it 
dominated the intricate network of streams 
and treacherous carr-lands lying between it 
and the Trent, and in later centuries was the 
ordinary landing-place for boats coming from 
the Trent. The whole district is now mar- 
vellously transformed by drainage and the 
warping operations following the enclosure. 
Cardike has disappeared except in one un- 
warped allotment, O.S. 509, where a length 
of 150 yards still persists as a stagnant trench. 
Some idea of the ancient condition of this 
carr may be conveyed by the fact that the 
surface level is now 9 or 10 feet above sea, 
yet farmers and labourers assert that the 
original peat is in some places g feet below 
this. The surviving rolls of the manor of 
Scotter date from 1486, and Wiglow is men- 
tioned in almost every roll up to the Dissolu- 
tion, but afterwards less frequently. The roll 
of 1503 records an order that the tenants of 
Scotter, Messingham, and Scotton shall cleanse 
their water lots in ‘‘Scot' Ey a le Wyglow 
usque Manfleet barrs.” In 1519 the same 
tenants were ordered to cleanse their lots in 
the Eye, and from “ Wyglawe” to “ Belynge- 
ffleate” bar—that is, Cardike ; while in 1598 
it was ordered that no person should fish 
without leave in the lord’s water with “ nett 
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lyne or anye other Ingyn from the gnear ende 
unto Wiglawe.” The words “gnear ende” 
doubtless referred to the mill dam, near 
which the Eye entered the parish of Scotter. 
In 1529 it was spelt ‘‘ Wyglow,” and in 1686 
“ Wiglow.” These spellings suggest three or 
more possible derivations. Anglo-Saxon 
weg was cognate with the Latin va, and wig 
is a later form seen in wigreve, “a highway 
surveyor.” Wiglow may therefore be derived 
from weg hiaw, ‘the way hillock,” for it 
stood as a waymark and landing-place at the 
parting of the waterway to Messingham and 
Scotter, and there is good reason to believe 
that this route had been used in Roman and 
British times. Again, Wiglow may come 
from a personal name such as “ Wiggel.” 
This with “howe” would, by contraction, 
certainly give Wiglow, for in such names the 
Anglo-Danes usually omitted the possessive 
case; but the records of 1503 and 1519 seem 
to make this derivation improbable. The 
only other likely derivation, to which atten- 
tion has been specially drawn, is that from 
Anglo Saxon wig h/aw, “the war hillock,” 
a very probable origin, for Wiglow was the 
strategic point where the men of Messingham 
and Scotter could unite to repel the Danish 
invader. It is very desirable that further 
local investigations should be made, and 
earlier spellings sought. If the name is 
really derived from wig h/aw, the question 
arises whether it is not three centuries older 
than such names as Rannelow and Scallows 
—in a word, whether the attacking heathens 
were not Angles, and the defenders of their 
homes Britons. 

East Ing Hill is a grass-covered rabbit- 
mound at the west end of the east ings of 
Scawthorpe, and half a mile south of Wiglow. 
Its sole importance arises from a record in 
the manorial roll of 1601 connecting it with 
“‘Wylfholm,” and thus definitely settling the 
question of the exact site of that interesting 
relic of a former age when wolves still 
haunted the valley of the Trent. The Rev. 
J. Mackinnon mentions ‘“ Welfholme ” in his 
manuscript of 1825, placing it in the west 
common, but giving no other clue to its 
position. Before the enclosure the west 
common extended from Stather Hill nearly 
to the Trent, and from Bottesford Beck to 
the River Eye, the area being about 44 square 
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miles. In the article on the “ Holmes of the 
Manor of Scotter” the south bank of Bottes- 
ford Beck, near the Triplinghowes, was sug- 
gested as the probable site of the wolves’ 
lair. The record of 1601 shows, however, 
that Welfholme was on the River Eye, im- 
mediately south of Wiglow. The record 
reads as follows: “Ad hanc cur testat est 
q’ Ricus Alleley extra cur in p’senc Thome 
M’chant et Thome Stuttyng tenen dni et 
jurat et sursu redd in manus dni sex virgat 
prat jac inter quend monte voc East Ing 
Hill ex pte occident et quodd Revolu voc 
Wylfholm ex pte orient et modo in tenur 
Willi Rogerson Ad opus et usu p* Willi 
Rogerson hered et ass suar scdm consuetud 
manii,”etc. The east ings originally measured 
about 47 acres, but are now divided into four 
or more enclosures, East Ing Hill being in 
the west division, O.S. 262, measuring 
8326 acres. William Rogerson’s six gads 
or swaths of meadow lay immediately south 
of the Eye, between East Ing Hill on the 
west and ‘“Wylfholm,” across the main 
stream of the Eye, on the north-east, the 
latter being an island around which the 
waters of the river and its connections flowed. 
That part of our map showing Welfholme and 
some of the intricate and now abolished arms 
and tributary connections of the Eye in 
Messingham parish is taken partly from 
personal survey and partly from old maps, 
such as the Messingham Award map under 
the Act of 1798, and manuscript drawings, 
dated 1820-21, in custody of the Director- 
General of Ordnance Surveys. The shaded 
lines represent the approximate course of a 
string of shallow meres running from an 
expansion of the Eye, popularly known in 
the eighteenth century as the “ Broad Eea,” 
to Wiglow. The last mere, lying at the foot 
of Wiglow, was much deeper, for at its east 
end it was joined by a beck coming from the 
north side of Whitehowe, and “ Little Carr 
Dike” also ran into it, thus connecting 
Messingham with the Trent. These streams 
and meres formed the head-waters of Cardike, 
the eastern beck being here called “‘Cardike” 
in the meadow terrier of 1686. It is probable 
that in late centuries the shallow meres were 
usually disconnected, forming an overflow 
outlet for the main stream in times of flood. 
The whole of the island thus enclosed, 
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measuring roughly 35 to 40 acres, would 
originally be known as the “ Welfholme” or 
“‘Wylfholm”; but at some period after wolves 
were exterminated in Lindsey the Messing- 
ham people converted part of it into a 
meadow, which they called “Carker” or 
Carr Aker, and perhaps the older name 
was then restricted to the distant marshy 
corner opposite Scawthorpe ings, though our 
record of 1601 evidently refers to the island 
asa whole. Welfholme, though in Messing- 
ham parish, was only half a mile from Scaw- 
thorpe and a mile and a half from Scotter 
manor-house. Scawthorpe is of Danish 
origin, and in Domesday times had neither 
slaves nor borders in its township. If we 
could look back to those times we might 
find its free Sokemen and their families 
around the evening hearths listening to the 
howl of the wolf. The few sheep necessary 
to supply winter clothing were either housed 
at night by each man under his own roof, 
or kept in a strong stone sheep-house common 
to the community, and specially secure against 
wolves. The records of Peterborough Abbey 
show that in 1308 Abbot Godfrey built a 
new sheepfold at ‘“‘ Brondiscroft,” in Scotter, 
costing £15 18s. 7d., perhaps about £380 
of our money; and in 1311 he built a second 
fold, on a site not stated, but probably in the 
same croft, costing £8 gs. 8d., or about 
£200 of our money. The stone used was 
local lias, and the rough labour of getting 
it out of the hill would be partly free. In 
the description of toftsteads in the rolls of the 
manor the formula “cum crofto adjacente” 
is of constant recurrence throughout the 
series, and evidence is rapidly accumulating 
showing that ‘‘ Brondiscroft” was the cus- 
tomary grass-croft adjoining Brand’s manor- 
house. A glance at the inset will show the 
relation of this croft to the manor-house and 
the church, with both of which Brand was, it 
is believed, closely connected. From the 
fact that the name survived nearly two and 
a half centuries after Brand’s death, we may 
infer that it had continued to be the grass- 
croft of the manor-house up to this time. 
This site was selected for the sheepfold 
because of its position in the middle of 
Scotter, near the manor-house; yet this 
situation was alone insufficient protection 
from wolves, for the cost of building the 
2K 
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folds ouiios other evidence that they were 
surrounded by high stone walls and strong 
doors, expensive precautions which point to 
previous disasters due to night attacks by 
wolves. The Liber Niger tells us that in 
1125 the Abbot of Peterborough had in 
demesne, at Scotter, two bridle-horses, twenty- 
four oxen, six cows, and thirty pigs, but only 
sixteen sheep. It is evident from the cost 
incurred in 1308 and 1311 that the Abbot’s 
flock had greatly increased, though it is 
probable that the folds were also used by the 
. manorial tenants. We may infer, therefore, 
that wolves had markedly decreased in 
numbers between 1125 and 1308, yet these 
expensive folds show that in the early part 
of the fourteenth century they were still a 
scourge in Lindsey. The wool-gathering 
regulations of subsequent times and many 
other factors suggest, however, that wolves 
were completely exterminated within about 
half a century of Abbot Godfrey’s time. 
““Wylfholm”’ was evidently still a familiar 
landmark to the Scawthorpe people in 1601, 
and as “ Welfholme ”’ the name and locality 
persisted in the memory of the Messingham 
people right up to 1825. 


Gn Did English M@ansion: Mew 
Dall, Chelmsford.* 


By MAry PHILIP. 


(Concluded from p. 223.) 
- a —_ 


HE next owner of New Hall was 
Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, 
Lady Anne Wharton’s brother, who 
‘took possession in 1573. The 

ieee is thought to have been given him 

by Elizabeth, in reward for his success 

against the northern insurgents in 1569. 

This earl is considered to have built the 
portion of New Hall that now remains, 
or at least to have considerably changed it. 
The style of the architecture is Elizabethan, 
and the date 1573 with the initials T.R.S. are 
engraved on the building. The existing 


a 


vz oh) 


* The illustrations to this article are reproduced by 
the courtesy of the proprietors of the Essex Review. 





front was the north side of the great oii 
rangle and the south of another. The 
Sussex arms are still to be seen on the ceilings 
of three rooms in the west wing. — 

Over the principal entrance to the house 
are the arms of England in stone, supported 
by a crowned lion and a dragon, and under 
them is the following inscription : 


En terra piu savia Regina. 
Stella, 

Vergine Magnanima, Dotta, Divina, 
Honesta e Bella. 


En Cielo la piu lucente 


Legiadra, 


Until recently the words, “Viva Elisa- 
betta!’ stood over the arms, and caryatides 
were on each side of them. Thomas Rat- 
cliffe’s second wife, Frances, daughter to Sir 
William Sidney, of Penshurst, is represented 
at New Hall by her badge, the Porcupine, 
which is still conspicuous in one of the pas- 
sages in the west wing, and over the front 
entrance under the Royal Arms. Six letters, 
written by Thomas Ratcliffe on matters of 
State, but which are now of no special interest, 
are preserved in the library at Hatfield. He 
died in 1583, at the age of fifty-seven, and, 
leaving no son, was succeeded at New Hall 
by his brother Henry. He, in his turn, be- 
queathed the old palace to his son Robert, 
who sold it, in 1622, to George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, for £30,000. This noble- 
man lived there in great splendour, often 
entertaining Prince Charles, eldest surviving 
son of James I. In 1623 the Prince and 
Duke rode over from Newmarket, where they 
had bidden farewell to the old King, slept 
there one night, took their leave of the 
Duchess, and proceeded to Gravesend, en 
route for Spain, in order to arrange a 
marriage between Charles and the Infanta. 
Buckingham’s conduct so offended the 
Spanish Court that all matrimonial nego- 
tiations were broken off. During the Duke’s 
absence his wife wrote him the following 
letter, illustrative of their mutual interest in 
New Hall: 


“When the King went to New Hall it was 
reported here in town he went to see you 
there. I would they had said truly. For 
my own part I should a been very glad of it, 
and so I know would you; but I am sure I 
have most reason. My lord, I have not yet 
been to New Hall, but I do intend shortly 
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to go see how forward things are there. The you they will all be done before you come 
walk to the house is done, and the tennis for Buely [Beaulieu—v.e., New Hall]. I 
courts almost done, but the garden is not heard the wall is not very forward yet, and 





NEW HALL: FRONT ENTRANCE, SHOWING ROYAL ARMS, INSCRIPTION TO QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
AND SIDNEY CREST. 


done, nor nothing to the bowling green, and my lady [Buckingham’s mother] bade me 
yet I told Fotherbe, and he told me he would — send you word that she is gone down to see 
set men to work presently. ButIdowarrant how things are there. She says she is about 
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making a little river to run through the park ; 
it will be about 16 feet broad; but she 
says she wants money. ‘Thus, hoping I have 
obeyed your commands in sending you word 
of all things that you bade me, I rest your 


most dutiful wife till death, 
‘““K,. BUCKINGHAM.” 


The Duchess was still at New Hall in 
1624, for the following record is in the Bel- 
voir Castle accounts for that period : 


“1624. Boord wages.—Paid for ii dayes 
boord wages attendinge my Lady Dutches of 
Buck (ingham) at Newehall, by my Lorde’s 
command, vi.s. 

‘1624. Paid to a postboy for a lettre from 
my Lord to the Duches of Buck (ingham) 
4 Junii, 1624, vi.d. 

“Paid for the hire of a horse to Newhall 
with that letter, 4 Junii, 1624, vi.s.” 


After the assassination of the Duke, in 
1628, New Hall passed to his son, also named 
George Villiers, who lived there until the 
outbreak of the Civil War, 1641. After the 
defeat of the Royal army at Kingston-on- 
Thames, the Duke was forced to fly the 
country. New Hall was then purchased by 
Oliver Cromwell for the paltry sum of five 
shillings, its computed yearly value being 
41,309 12s. 3¢d. Cromwell, who is said 
not to have taken kindly to New Hall, sent the 
five shillings in mockery to the exiled Duke. 
On being named Lord Protector, in 1653, he 
exchanged New Hall for Hampton Court, 
paying the difference. John Evelyn thus 
describes the old house in 1656: 


“IT returned homeward, passing through 
Colchester, and by the way, neere the antient 
town of Chelmsford, saw New Hall, built in 
a parke by Henry VII. and VIII., and given 
by Queen Elizabeth to the Earle of Sussex, 
who sold it to the late great Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and since seized on by O. Cromwell 
[pretended Protector]. It isa faire old house, 
built with brick, low, being only two stories, 
as the manner then was; the gatehouse 
better ; the court large and pretty ; the stair- 
case of extraordinarie widenesse, with a piece 
representing Sir F. Drake’s action in the year 
1580, an excellent sea-piece ; the galleries are 
trifling ; the hall is noble; the garden a faire 


plot, and the whole seat well accomodated 
with water; but, above all, I admired the 
faire avenue planted with stately lime-trees 
in four rows, for neere a mile in length. 
It has three descents, which is the only fault, 
and may be re-ferm’d. There is another 
faire walk of the same at the mall and wilder- 
ness, with a tennis-court and pleasant terrace 
towards the park, which was well stored with 
deere and ponds.” 


New Hall was sold in the following year to 
three London merchants for £18,000, but 
on the King’s Restoration the Duke of Buck- 
ingham again took possession. He, however, 
soon parted with it, finding a ready pur- 
chaser in George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, 
who lived there in grand style on his pension 
of £7,000 per annum. A magnificent dis- 
play of fireworks was given there on the 
occasion of the marriage between Charles II. 
and Catherine of Braganza, and another 
time “‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” was 
acted in the Great Hall of the palace by 
Nell Gwyn and other kindred spirits. Anne, 
Duchess of York, the Princess Dowager of 
Holland, and Cosmo III., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, were among the Royal guests enter- 
tained there by the Duke, who died in 1670, 
and was buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster. Christopher Monck, second 
Duke of Albemarle, who succeeded his father 
at New Hall, invited James II. there in May, 
1686, and the episode is thus described in 
the Autobiography of Sir John Bramston: 


“The Kinge being invited by the Duke of 
Albemarle to New Hall to hunt some out- 
lyinge red deere, his Majestie went towards 
New Hall, the 3rd of May, 1686 ; and when 
he came neere Chelmsforde, hearing the 
Duke with the hounds were neere the place 
where the stagg was harboured, in a wood 
neere Bicknaker mill, his Majestie turned 
out of the road, and went by Moulsham Hall 
thither, The stagg came out of the wood 
neere where the Kinge was, and many with 
him, whoe followed the hounds. . But Prince 
George [who had married the Princess Anne], 
the Duke of Albemarle, the Earle of Fever- 
sham, Lord Dartmouth, and severall others, 
being on the other side of the wood, heard 
not the hounds, nor knew that the stagg had not 
left the wood until late, and so severall cast 
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out, and never reached the hounds. The a coach to carrie him to Brentwood [where 
stagg made toward the forest, and gott thither his own cvach was], and well pleased that he 
and rann almost as far as Wanstead, where, was in, the Lords thrown out.” 


SOUTH FRONT. 








NEW HALL IN THE TIME OF LORD WALTHAM: 





turning head, he was at last killed between The Duke, in the following year, was made 
Romford and Brentwood, or neerer Romford. Governor of Jamaica, where he died, 1688, 
The Kinge was neere at the death; he gott leaving New Hall to his widow. This lady, 
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in 1713, sold the property, then in a much 
neglected state, to Benjamin Hoare, youngest 
son of Sir Richard Hoare, banker, and Lord 


He never lived at New Hall, but sold it, in 
1737, to John Olmius, Esq., who, after taking 
down a considerable part of the oli house, 














NORTH FRONT. 


NEW HALL IN THE TIME OF LORD WALTHAM : 








Mayor of London. He removed fine marbles 
and other materials from here to embellish 
Boreham House, a residence which he was 
having built for himself in the neighbourhood. 








fitted up the remainder as a country seat for 
himself and his family, laying out the park 
and grounds with much taste. The present 
front of the house, which remains much as 
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he left it, has seven bay windows, with stone ment, 33 feet high, 99 long, and 20 wide. 
mullions, finished by a plain parapet of On the ceiling there is a great display of 


NEW HALL: PRESENT FACADE, 





modern construction. The entrance-hall, stucco work, the family arms formerly occu- 
now used as a chapel, is a splendid apart- pying the centre. John Olmius was created 


to 
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Baron Waltham of Philipstown in the King- 
dom of Ireland, 1762, and died in 1764. 
New Hall was purchased from his eldest son, 
the second Lord Waltham, for the present 
owners, a religious community, through the 
generosity of Mr. Michael McEvoy, brother 
to one of its members. The nuns, Reli- 
gous Regular Canonesses of the Holy 
Sepulchre, took possession of their new home 
in January, 1799, and it is an interesting fact 
that they follow the same rule of St. Augustine 
professed by the Canons of Waltham Abbey, 
who owned New Hall in 1177. 





Che Wulberrp-Cree of Strat: 
ford-on-Avon. 


By ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
— 


Mera LNG JAMES I.’s edict of 1605 re- 
TS commending the cultivation of silk- 
1 NY worms, and offering packets of 

mulberry-seed to all who would sow 
them, was an excellent intention hopelessly 
mismanaged—like much other useful legisla- 
tion of that modern Solomon. The variety 
of mulberry distributed was Morus nigra ; 
the least desirable, as its leaves are thicker 
and less suitable for the purpose than any of 
the other varieties. That any trees were 
cultivated from seed is very doubtful. A 
branch 8 or g feet long planted in any soil 
for half its length will root and bear fruit the 
following year, but raising seedlings is a very 
slow and risky method of propagation. The 
mulberry was introduced into England in 
1548. A fine old tree at Syon, on the 
River Thames near Kew, is said to be the 
first grown here, and it is safer to assume 
that the old trees at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and many others of pre-Common- 
wealth date, owe their origin to branches 
or scions of this early specimen rather than 
to King James’s gratuitously distributed 
seed. 

His edict made it a fashionable tree, and 
in 1609 William Shakespeare, Gentleman, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, planted one in the 
small yard of his house, New Place. - This 


.discredit on him. 


tree flourished—they rarely fail—and tradi- 
tion fondly depicts the poet-dramatist enter- 
taining Ben Jonson, Drayton, and other 
friends under its overhanging branches. 
This reads pleasantly, but it is improbable. 
The tree is of slow growth. A specimen at 
Kenwood attained a height of 25 feet after 
thirty-eight years’ growth, but the trunk was 
only 13 inches in diameter; and Shake- 
speare’s tree had only been planted seven 
years when he died. The succession of 
ownership in the tree and the less important 
adjoining property need not be detailed. 
Sir John Clopton rebuilt the house in 1702, 
and on the death of his son Hugh it was 
bought by the Rev. Francis Gastrell, the 
tragic villain in this tree’s life-story. It is 
said that the constant request by strangers 
for permission to see the house and tree 
gave him such annoyance that he decided 
to destroy both, and so put an end to 
popular curiosity ; but careful research shows 
that this vandalism when accomplished was 
an act of spite against the Corporation and 
townspeople of Stratford on-Avon, and not 
the remedying of an annoyance caused by 
strangers. 

In September, 1758, it was discovered 
that certain lands near the bridge, formerly 
granted to Sir John Clopton, had been 
assigned to Gastrell without the Corpora- 
tion’s licence. By this act the lease was 
forfeited under the terms by which it was 
granted, and they wrote requesting him 
to give up possession. That Gastrell re- 
sented so unjust a demand reflects no 
There was much bitter- 
ness and enmity between the parties even 
before the climax, due possibly to petty spite 
on one side and intolerance or aggressive- 
ness on the other ; but the Corporation now 
filing a bill of ejectment to recover the 
lands, the owner of New Place carried out 
his singular revenge. By erasing New Place 
and cutting down the tree he removed two 
objects of veneration by visitors from far 
and near. He anticipated a considerable 
falling off in the numbers annually coming 
to this shrine, and consequent diminution 
of the profits of the shopkeepers and inn- 
holders who largely constituted the perse- 
cuting Corporation. 

There is some doubt as to the attribution 
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of blame for the destruction of the tree. 
Dr. Johnson told Boswell in 1776 that 
Mrs. Gastrell participated in the guilt of this 
sacrilege, and Malone in 1788 saw a letter 
from a lady of Lichfield who described 
Mrs. Gastrell as little better than a fiend, 
and that it was a known fact that it was this 
lady and not her husband who cut down 
the celebrated mulberry -tree. Halliwell- 
Phillips, in trying to exculpate both the 
Gastrells, says, ‘‘ possibly neither were guilty ; 
it probably overshadowed the windows,” and 
decay is also suggested. A lady who saw 
the tree in 1760 wrote to a friend that it was 
‘‘ so large that it would shade the grass plat 
in your garden, which I think is more than 
20 yards square, and supply the whole town 
with mulberries every year.’ Such con- 
siderable growth would be abnormal, and not 
only is decay very rare, but we have evidence 
of this tree’s vitality at the date of its destruc- 
tion in the record of a lady named Wren, 
who gathered ripe fruit from it at the time, 
and preserved the juice in a phial, which 
remained a relic in the local museum until 
our own day. 

Davies, the biographer of David Garrick, 
tells us all we want to know of the immediate 
result of this act. ‘The people were seized 
with grief and astonishment when they were 
informed of the sacrilegious deed, and nothing 
_less than the destruction of the offender 
in the first transport of their rage would 
satisfy them. The miserable culprit was 
forced to skulk up and down to save himself 
from the rage of the Stratfordians ; he was 
obliged at last to leave the town amidst the 
curses of the populace, who solemnly vowed 
never to suffer one of the same name to 
reside in Stratford.” Gastrell returned to 
Lichfield, where he had already lived part 
of each year. Wheler, the historian of 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ is responsible for the 
statement that New Place was demolished 
to avoid assessment for Poor Rates. This 
writer, also, as a boy threw stones through 
the windows to avenge the destruction of 
the tree. 

George Wiles, a carpenter, was the actual 
wielder of the axe which brought this living 
link with the past to the ground) The 
branches were lopped off, and the trunk 
sawn into short lengths for firewood. When 
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the timber was stacked, Gastrell instructed 
Wiles: to select and take away sufficient of 
the large branches to make an arm-chair. 
The date of Gastrell’s act of revenge can 
be assumed to be October, 1758. The date 
is of some importance, as early in 1759 the 
sentimental value of this firewood was gradu- 
ally being realized and its utilization for relics 
had commenced. A Mr. Hylton appears in 
1759 to have been the genius responsible for 
this. In a still existing letter he asks that 
a tobacco-stopper shall be made from the 
wood, and, if possible, he desires to have a 
bowl with some scene from Shakespeare’s 
plays carved thereon. The news of this 
exceedingly profitable use of the wood was 
taken to Thomas Sharpe, a watchmaker, who 
had already purchased some of it for his fires. 
Tradition says he immediately took two partly 
burnt logs from the hearth, but it is a fact 
that he secured every remaining log or branch 
that could then be purchased. Some years 
later, when other well-authenticated pieces 
came to be sold, he secured them at a high 
price to maintain his monopoly. Thus the 
three or four branches, weighing 90 pounds, 
that were to be made into a chair for 
the Rev. Mr. Gastrell, were sold by Wiles 
the carpenter after his death at 1s. per 
pound. In 1760 the Corporation, decid- 
ing to present the Steward of the local 
Court of Record with a tea-caddy and an 
inkstand carved from this wood, application 
had to be made to Sharpe, who charged 
4#1 for the wood required. They were 
carved by Henry Cooper, a native artist, self- 
taught, who had made a few small articles for 
sale, and ultimately became Sharpe’s best 
workman. 

The greatest purpose for which any of this 
wood was utilized was the casket to contain 
the freedom of the borough presented to 
David Garrick in 1768. Wheler suggested 
in November, 1767, that such a gift would 
be a means of coaxing Garrick into benefiting 
the town; but this gift or bribe, apart from 
its interest, was of no trifling cost, T. Davis, 
of Birmingham, who carved it, receiving £55 
for his excellent work. A cane, or stick, and 
a medallion of the wood were also given with 
the casket. The medallion was inserted by 
Garrick in the back of a chair, which under 
the name of ‘‘Shakespeare’s chair” was for 

2L 
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some years an object of interest at Garrick’s 
villa at Hampton. It is said Hogarth de- 
signed the chair, and the elaborately carved 
emblems, masks, musical instruments sur- 
rounding the medallion are worthy of such 
an artist. The original purpose was to 
provide a presidential chair for some Shake- 
speare or Thespian Society. On its dissolu- 
tion the chair was presented to Garrick. 
This casket, or cassolette, came into the 
possession of Charles Mathews, the actor. 
At the sale of his library, etc., it was pur- 
chased by George Daniel, of Canonbury, a 
great collector of Shakespeareana, later being 
presented by him to the British Museum, 
where it can be seen in Case A of the 
Medizval Room. 

After the production of this very fine work 
there was a constant demand for such com- 
paratively large souvenirs, which Sharpe in- 
variably supplied with suitable guarantees 
that only the genuine wood of the mulberry- 
tree had been used. Garrick bought freely. 
He had a casket of octagonal form, with 


' conical lid, surmounted by a bust of Shake- 


speare ; a cup that he used at the Shakespeare 
Jubilee Celebration at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and was afterwards in the possession of 
Charles Kean; a vase on fluted base, the 
cover surmounted by a silver statuette of 
Garrick as Richard III.; and another cup 
with cover was given by Garrick to a Mr. 
John Whifield, who assisted him in the 
Jubilee celebrations. His least important 
relic of the mulberry-tree was a cribbage- 
board. The remarkable number of these 
Shakespearian souvenirs is probably due to 
his direct employment of George Cooper, 
who, in June, 1771, wrote asking for orders 
for carving: ‘‘I have had the pleasure of 
carving things one sort or another ever since 
the Jubilee, and have carved Shakspear’s 
Statue in the same posture in which he is 
now represented at the Town Hall.” 

So greatly esteemed were these mulberry- 
tree mementoes that research through the 
sale catalogues of the libraries or collections 
illustrating the drama provides notes of very 
many. The bust, or statuette, of the poet 
that Cooper refers to was presented by 
Sharpe on December 11, 1772, to Jos. Greeme, 
and from his grand-nephew it came into the 
possession of J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, the 


Shakesperian scholar. A tea-caddy, probably 
one of many, was included in the sale of 
W. E. Burton’s library at New York in 1860. 
The cataloguer, wildly enthusiastic, proclaims 
it the finest of its kind, attributes the design 
to Hogarth, and names it a most useful piece 
of furniture. 

‘The Corporation of Stratford gave Mr. 
Keate a standish, or inkstand, carved from 
wood supplied by Sharpe for his services in 
promoting the Jubilee celebrations. In the 
course of its many changes of ownership it 
was offered at a I.ondon sale room in Decem- 
ber, 1903, and was described as ‘‘a casket 
made from the wood of the mulberry-tree 
planted by Shakespeare. It measures 8 inches 
in length, 5 inches in width, and 3 inches in 
depth. It is lined with red velvet and silver 
braid, and fitted as an inkstand with ink-bottle 
and pounce-box, each mounted in silver, the 
top engraved with portrait of Shakespeare 
surrounded by a wreath.” 

Only one other of the many relics made 
from this wood deserves notice. In addition 
to the cup that Garrick had made for his own 
use, he ordered another to be carved to his 
own design. On its sides there was a medal- 
lion with profile portrait of Shakespeare, his 
arms, and the following lines : 


Behold this fair goblet, twas 
Carved from the tree 
Which o’ my sweet Shakespeare 
Was planted by thee. 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine; 
What comes from thy hand must be ever divine ! 
GARRICK, 


Presented to Munden, the comedian, it was 
used by the distinguished actors known as 
“the rebellious eight ’—7.e., Fawcett, Mun- 
den, Johnstone, Incledon, Holman, H. John- 
ston, Pope, and Knight—to pledge “The 
immortal memory of Shakespeare” at their 
meetings held to consider their differences 
with the proprietors of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

If we are to question the authenticity of 
the many relics said to have been made from 
the wood of the mulberry-tree, these out- 
standing objects possessing histories extend- 
ing almost to the date of Gastrell’s great 
vandalism would be the least suspect. But 
consider the many other cups, caskets, tea- 
caddies, statuettes, busts, medallions, spec- 
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tacle-cases, rings, and many blocks or chips 
all authenticated by Sharpe’s impressed 
stamp! Who dare discredit them? That 
industrious provider of mementoes for the 
Shakespeare pilgrims realized over £300 
profit from the credulity of buyers, or rather, 
say, by the utilization of the wood of the famous 
tree. 

In the course of 150 years it could not 
have attained a girth or height sufficient to 
produce the amount of timber required, and 
if the number of comparatively small articles 
is excessive, what can be said of the three 
chairs and writing-desk that on their appear- 
ance in the salerooms were identified as 
having been carved from the wood of Shake- 
speare’s mulberry-tree? 

To follow a stage direction, we are “ left 


pondering.” 


Che Did Church Bands. 


By GORDON ANDERSON, M.B. 
vesaneiaiitn: 

= HE introduction of the organ into 
m our churches is an event of com- 
| paratively recent date. It has taken 

place within the last fifty years or 
so. Before that time our village churches 
had to rely for their music on whatever could 
be obtained in that direction locally, the 
usual custom being for the village musicians 
to form themselves into the village orchestra 
—an institution that represented the standing 
musical force in any particular locality, and 
supplied the music, not only for the village 
church, but for all the revels and festivities 
that took place throughout the whole country- 
side. 

We thus see that, as far as matters musical 
were concerned, the village church had to 
cut its coat according to the available cloth ; 
and it is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the old church bands were made up at times 
of extremely strange combinations of instru- 
ments, or that they varied within wide limits 
in different parts of the country, both in 
regard to the number and kind of instruments 
employed. 

In some churches the “band” consisted 
of only one instrument, played as a rule by 





the clerk. Such a state of affairs formerly 
existed at Sarratt, a tiny Hertfordshire village, 
where for years the only music provided was 
by the clerk, who performed on the flute 
until he became too asthmatical to do so any 
longer, when his place was taken by a lame 
boy who played a concertina. The clerk 
was a very important and imposing figure in 
the church in days of yore. He was often 
quite a good musician, very proud of his 
voice, and, if he happened to be an instru- 
mentalist, would play in the church band 
of which he assumed the role of leader. Old 
John Warren, clerk of Royston, played the 
bass viol, and William Wren, for thirty-six 
years clerk of Stondon Massey, in Essex, 
played the flute. Then there was a famous 
clerk who, to quote his own description of 
himself, 


Shaves neat and plays the bassoon, 
while still another could 
Draw teeth, sing psalms, the hautboy play. 


Your old-time parish clerk was a man of 
many parts. Among his many accomplish- 
ments he occasionally included a proclivity for 
writing poetry—generally of a doggerel type. 
One of them has made use of this mode of 
expression to record the general condition 
of affairs in vogue at the particular church in 
which he pursued his calling, and his descrip- 
tion of the church band, as summed up in 
the following lines, is both instructive and 
amusing : 

We'd vifes and a horn and a vlute for the tune, 
And vather, I mind, he played the bassoon. 


My viddle I brought in a bag of green baize, 
Vor we’d not got no organ in Richardson’s days. 


Occasionally the village church could not 
muster a band at all, in which case the clerk 
again came to the rescue and “sette the 
tune”’ by means of a pitch-pipe. This, as 
the accompanying illustration shows, was a 
wooden pipe “‘ with a long movable graduated 
stopper, blown by the mouth, and adjustable 
approximately to any note of the scale by 
pushing the stopper inwards or outwards.” * 
This particular pitch-pipe was formerly used, 
and is now preserved, in Brede Church, near 
Hastings. The old church instruments were 
regarded by the villagers with an affection 


* Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 
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born of long association, and relics of the old 
church bands are to be found in several 
churches in different parts of the country. 
The old clerk’s violin is preserved in a glass 
case at Warnham Church, in Sussex, and the 
bassoon that was formerly played in the 
church band at Church Broughton is similarly 
honoured. 

The process of “setting the tune” was 
attended with some ceremony. ‘“ When the 
time for singing the metrical psalm arrived, 
the clerk gave out the number, using the 
usual formula, ‘ Let us sing to the praise and 





OLD PITCH-PIPE. 


glory of God the (hundredth) psalm.’ Then, 
pulling out his pitch-pipe from the dusty 
cushions of his seat, he would strut pom- 
pously down the church, ascend the stairs 
leading to the west gallery, blow his pipe, and 
give the singers their notes, which they hung 
on to in a low tone until the clerk returned to 
his place in the lowest tier of the ‘ three- 
decker’ and started the choir-folk vigor- 
ously.” * 

The great variations in the number and kind 
of instruments met with in the old church 
bands has already been mentioned. Three 


* The Parish Clerk, by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 





was a very common number, the trio being 
made up of violin, clarinet, and bass viol— 
which, in rustic parlance, means the ’cello, 
not the double-bass. Sometimes a flute, or, 
maybe, a bassoon would be found in place 
of, or in addition to, the violin ; the clarinet 
and bass viol were nearly always present. 

I have in my mind a quaint little church 
band that formerly played at Newton Popple- 
ford, a tiny village in Devonshire. In this 
band the violin was played by a man whose 
name has been lost to history ; the clarinet 
was played by one John Squires, a tailor by 
trade. The bass viol seems to have been 
a popular instrument, there being no fewer 
than three performers on it—viz., William 
Welsman (tailor), Nehemiah Bailey (labourer), 
and Arthur Ham (baker), the last named, 
however, having a second string to his bow 
in the shape of the flute, which he played 
when someone else was present to undertake 
the duties of the bass viol.* 

This is a very typical example of the old- 
time church band, such as one might have 
come across in any village church half a 
century or so ago. It illustrates what instru- 
ments were commonly employed, and also 
brings out what I have said about the 
personnel of the church bands. 

Another church band about which I have 
succeeded in gathering some particulars is 
that which formerly played at Shareshill 
Church, in Staffordshire. It consisted of 
flute, clarinet, and “big fiddle” (bass viol), 
played by Tom Taylor, of Shareshill, Stokes 
of Saredon, and William Kibble, the school- 
master. Shareshill Church itself is of anti- 
quarian interest in that it forms a link with 
the past in virtue of the fact that the old oak 
“cattle-pen”’ pews are still in existence, 
as also is the old three-decker pulpit, now, 
however, resolved into its component parts. 
A feature of still greater interest is the 
old singers’ gallery, wherein the choir and 
band used to sit, which is still in exist- 
ence. The organ stands in the gallery, 
and includes among its pipes those of the 
barrel-organ that was used after the demise 
of the church band. 

The cost of maintaining the church band 
was borne partly by the players themselves, 


* Musical News: ‘*The Old Church Bands of 
Devonshire,” by the present author. 
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who in most cases provided their own instru- 
ments, and partly by the Church. Various 
items are to be found in old churchwardens’ 
accounts relating to expenses incurred in 
connection with the church band.* Thus: 


For hairing the bowe of the 
viole ‘ ae an 


And again : 


Paid for one Haughtboy for 
the church _ 19S. 


The bassoon seems to have held an im- 
portant position in the church band, and the 
advent of a bassoon-player was looked upon 
as an occasion to be celebrated in a manner 
befitting its importance. The following 
items— 


Spent with Singers when new 


Bazoon came ... as 6S C8. 
Charges when the Bassoune 
came ... +a oo oe 


testify to this; while, as the Rev. F. W. 
Galpin naively puts it, ‘‘a possible carouse 
is suggested by the entry in the accounts of 
certain churchwardens ‘for beare when the 
new bassoon come.’ ”’ t 

Times have changed. There are no 
church bands in existence at the present day. 
They have gradually died out all over the 
country, and the village church knows them 
no more. They lingered on in parts of 
Dorset long after they had ceased to exist 
elsewhere, but now even there they are 
extinct. 

Some of the old “ musicianers ” who played 
n the church bands are still living, and I 
delight to seek out these old men and to 
listen to them the while they wax eloquent 
about the days when they fiddled and piped 
in the gallery of the village church. 

The accompanying photograph is of one of 
these old stagers—Mr. Ham, who used to 
play the flute and bass viol in the church 
band at Newton Poppleford, in Devonshire, 
which I have already described above. Mr. 
Ham, who is eighty-one years old, is a fine 
old fellow—as all these old “ musicianers’’ 
are—and he still has his flute—though he 
hasn’t enough breath now to blow it !—but 

* Those quoted are from Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
by Dr. J. C. Cox (*‘ Antiquary’s Books ” Series). 

¢ The Antiquary, March, 1906. 


the bass viol, being a cumbersome thing to 
have in a small house, was “stood out in the 
yard,” where, needless to say, it long ago fell 
a prey to the elements—an ignominious 
ending for an old servant, nearly as bad 
as that of another bass viol that the “ guid 
wife” put behind the fire ‘as it was lumber- 
ing up the chimney-corner !” 

From all accounts, the music produced by 
the old church bands was rather terrible. 
The instruments were not of the best, and, as 
often as not, were out of tune themselves and 
with one another. Of musical education the 
village musicians had little or none, for who 
was there to teach them? and whence was 
to come the wherewithal to pay the teacher, 





AN OLD ‘‘ MUSICIANER,” 


supposing one could be found? But the 
poor quality of the music was no reason for 
abolishing the church bands. Rather should 
they have been improved, if for no other 
reason than that they drew the villagers to 
their church where, sinking their differences 
and forgetting their squabbles, the carpenter, 
the schoolmaster, the thatcher, and the 
weaver vied with one another in the common 
cause of music. 

Would that the church bands could be 
revived! They have left a blank that is only 
partly filled by the organ that has ousted 
them. Besides, the players themselves 
thought their music was grand, and so did 
the villagers. What more could be desired ? 
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At the Sign of the Dwi. 
—~<_———_ 

I Nore, with much regret, the 
death, on May 19, at the age 
of eighty-three, of Dr. W. 
Aldis Wright, the well-known 
Biblical and Shakespearean 
scholar. His best titles to 
| fame, perhaps, are his work 
(with Mr. W. G. Clark) on 
the Cambridge edition of 
Shakespeare, the ‘ Globe ” 
Shakespeare, and the Bible Word-Book. 
Many other valuable publications stand to 
his credit—not the least being his edition 
of Edward FitzGerald’s letters and literary 
remains. His passion and well-deserved 
reputation for accuracy earned him the 
sobriquet of “ Mr. Always Wright.” A large 
circle of historical students and friends will 
regret the death of Mr. C. Trice Martin, 
which occurred in May. Eight years ago 
Mr. Martin retired from the Public Record 
Office after forty - five years’ service. In 
recent years he had edited sundry publica- 
tions of the Pipe Roll Society ; but in earlier 
days he had done much work in connection 
with the Rolls Series of Chronicles and 
Memorials, and in assisting Dr. Gairdner 
with his Calendar of Letters and Papers of 
the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. Martin’s 
edition of Wright's Court Hand and his 
own Record Interpreter have been found 
most useful by many antiquaries and students. 
Another much regretted death is that of Mr. 
Barclay V. Head, Litt.D., formerly Keeper 
of the Department of Coins and Medals at 
the British Museum, which occurred on 
Junerz2. Dr. Head, who was in his seventy-first 
year, will probably be longest known to fame 
by his great history of Greek coins, entitled 
Historia Numorum, first published in 1887. 
The month’s obituary also includes, alas ! the 
name of Mr. E. R. Ayrton, Archzological 
Commissioner for Ceylon, who, at the early 
age of thirty-two, was drowned in a lagoon 
while shooting. Before going to Ceylon Mr. 
Ayrton had done valuable work in Egypt 
with Professor Petrie, M. Edouard Naville 
and other explorers. 





ef es 
The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
announce as having in preparation the 


following extra volumes : County Cork Topo- 
graphical and Archeological Surveys; the 
Minute-Books of the Chapter of Christ 
Church Cathedral: and the manuscripts in 
the possession of the Bellew Family. 


~~ SF & 
The last-issued publication of the Manorial 
Society is noticed fost, p. 272. The seventh 
annual report of the Society mentions that 
the next facsimile reproduction contemplated 
by the Council is the first edition (1635) of 
The Relation betweene the Lord of a Mannor 
and the Copyholder, his tenant, Delivered in 
the learned readings of the late excellent and 
Jamous lawyer, Charles Calthrope of the 
honourabie Society of Lincoln's Inne, Esq. It 
has also been suggested that a reprint of Zhe 
booke teachynge to kepe a Courte Hundred, 
bound up with Fitzherbert’s Mew doke of 
Justice of Peace (1574), would be an accept- 
able addition to the Society’s publications, 
the more so as very little appears to have 
been written at any time respecting the con- 
stitution and jurisdiction of this ancient 
Court. A valuable contribution from the 
pen of Mr. H. W. Knocker, the Society’s 
District Registrar for Kent, entitled Kentish 
Manors and Tenures: a Scheme for their 
Delimitation, with a preface by Judge 
Atherley Jones, K.C., also awaits publica- 
tion. I am surprised that the Society’s 
Report does not contain a statement of 
account such as is included annually in the 
reports of all antiquarian societies. 

es & 

The Berlin correspondent of the TZimes 
mentioned in the issue of that journal for 
May 20 that a fine Luther Bible, printed by 
Hans Lufft, of Wittenberg, in 1534, and con- 
taining the Reformer’s autograph signature 
in ink, “ Martinus Luther. D.,” had been sold 
at Berlin on May 19 by auction to a private 
collector for £310. 

a es & 
All antiquaries are interested in the con- 
tinuance of Zhe Index of Archeological 
Papers. Dr. William Martin, an indefatig- 
able worker, has lately brought out the issue 
for 1909, and has that for 1910 ready for the 
press. If the scheme receives sufficient sup- 
port from the public, the series will be brought 
up to date. Application for copies (1s. each) 
should be addressed to Dr. Martin, Society 
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of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W. Every 
archeologist should subscribe for a copy of 
this valuable index yearly. 
5 ad eH & 

The 6ooth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bannockburn occurred last month (June), 
and the Cambridge University Press will 
shortly publish a work by Dr. J. E. Morris, 
in which the story of the battle is to be 
retold in the light of recent investigations 
into the site of the struggle, the number of 
men engaged, and soon. The book will be 
illustrated by plans and photographs. Among 
the other announcements of the same Press I 
notice that Dr. J. R. Clark Hall, author of a 
prose translation of Beowulf, has now made 
a metrical translation of the same poem into 
modern English, in which he attempts to get 
as close as possible to the rhythm of the 
original, and at the same time to make the 
rendering acceptable to those who are un- 
familiar with the peculiar structure of Old 
English verse. A volume on Zhe Place- 
Names of Sussex, by Mr. R. G. Roberts, is 
to be added to the “Cambridge Archzo- 
logical and Ethnological Series”; and two 
lectures delivered in the Examination Schools 
at Oxford in October, 1913, by Mr. Adolphus 
Ballard, Town Clerk of Woodstock, and 
author of British Borough Charters, is to be 
published by the Press under the title of 
The English Borough in the Twelfth Century. 


> & ef 
Part III. of Book Prices Current for 1914, 
containing 170 pages, has been issued. It 
contains in one alphabet the books sold in 
February and March. For some readers the 
most notable items will be those under 
‘‘ Thackeray,” which include the sale of the 
Lambert Thackerayana at New York in a sale 
which realized £28,523; but the part con- 
tains a very varied collection of books, repre- 
senting all classes of literature. 


xe & Fad 
The Milford-on-Sea Record Society has issued 
No. 1., Vol IL, of their Occasional Maga- 
zine (E. W. Hayter, Milford-on-Sea. Price 
6d.). Among other interesting matter I notice 
some notes from the manuscript diaries of a 
Mr. Birkett, who was Vicar of Milford 
1679-1722. They include a list of his house- 
hold goods, taken by himself in 1683—the 
parlour was adorned with, infer alia, “A 


tinder-box, saveall, etc.”—and a list of books 
lent by him to his parishioners. Other 
contributions give a good deal of information 
with regard to the family of the Dame Alice 
Lisle who was so wickedly put to death in 
1685 by the unspeakable Jeffreys. 


xe SF 

About 1483, William de Machlinia, the 
second London printer, issued John Watton’s 
Speculum Christiani, a curious medley of 
Latin theology and English verse, at the 
expense of a City merchant, Henry Vranken- 
bergh. ‘Till recently only four copies of this 
book were known—those in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, the Rylands, and 
the Huth Libraries. But on examining Mr. 
A. M. Wilson’s books at Stowlangtoft Hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds, the other day, Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson found another example, hidden on 
a top shelf. The Stowlangtoft Library was 
sold by Messrs. Hodgson on June 10 and 
11, and this fifth copy of the Speculum went 
to Mr. Ellis for £138. 


~~ FS 
The fourth portion of the Huth Library, 
it is announced, will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on July 7 to 10. This is a smaller 
section than those previously sold. The 
catalogue, which covers the letters I to L, 
contains only 670 “ lots.” 
a 

Bookmen will be glad to hear that some 
of the volumes of the two series of biblio- 
graphical books, entitled “The English 
Bookman’s Library” and “Books about 
Books,” edited by Mr. A. W. Pollard, which 
were so warmly welcomed some twenty years 
ago, are about to be reissued by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and Co. The two series named 
are now out of print, and, to some extent, out 
of date. But the demand for certain volumes 
in both series continues to reach the pub- 
lishers from the new reading public of to- 
day, and especially from that section of the 
public which attends schools and classes con- 
nected with the preparation of books. Con- 
sequently the seryices of Mr. Pollard have 
again been enlisted as editor, and some of the 
old books, by the old writers, but all revised 
and brought down to date, are’ to be issued 
at a popular uniform price. The first four 
volumes to be issued will be Books in Manu- 
script, by Mr. Falconer Madan ; Zhe Binding 
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of Books, by Mr. H. P. Horne; A Short 
History of English Printing, by Mr. H. R. 
Plomer; and Larly Jilustrated Books, by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard. 

xe SF & 
The Zimes of May 16 announced that Mr. 
J. de Monins Johnson, M.A., of Exeter and 
Magdalen Colleges, working on behalf of the 
Greco-Roman branch of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund on the site of Antinoé, in Upper 
Egypt, had unearthed, among other papyri, 
literary and documentary, ‘“‘ several leaves 
with numerous smaller fragments of a papyrus 
book once containing the Idylls of Theo- 
critus. Its date is placed in the latter part of 
the fifth or in the sixth century. The well- 
preserved pages are large, between them con- 
taining upwards of 500 lines, so that with 
the minor fragments the total number repre- 
sented will no doubt considerably exceed 
that figure. Corrections of the original text 
have been introduced by a second hand, 
which has also inserted marginal annota- 
tions.” 

es SF & 
I hear from the Libreria Detken and Rocholl, 
Piazza Plebiscito, Naples, that, beginning 
with the current year, they have become the 
publishers of the periodical MVeafolis — 
“ Rivista di Archeologia e Scienze affini per 
l’Italia Meridionale e Sicilia” —edited by 
Professor Vittorio Macchioro, Lecturer on 
Archeology at the Royal University and 
Superintendent of the National Museum, 
Naples. Veapolis has been noticed ap- 
preciatively more than once in the Antiguary 
as an ably conducted and valuable periodical. 
In future it will appear each year in three 
numbers of 120 pages each, illustrated. 

BIBLIOTHECARY, 


ae” 
Gntiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VOL. XLIV., part I, of the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland opens with a long and de- 
tailed study of the ‘‘ Ruins of Cruachan Ai,’’ an 
important group of earthworks near Rathcroghan, 
illustrated by plans, sections and photographs. 


Mr. G. H. Orpen continues his paper on ‘‘ The 
Earldom of Ulster,’’ with a folding plan of the town 
of Downpatrick, 1729; and Mr. T. J. Westropp 
supplies another instalment of his descriptive notes 
on ‘*The Promontory Forts and Early Remains of 
the Coasts of Co. Mayo,’’ illustrated by plans. 


ad es 

The Brighton and Hove Archzological Club have 
issued a first number of Brighton and Hove Archa- 
clogist (Hove: Combridge. Price 2s. 9d. net). The 
publication reflects great credit on this young and 
active society. It contains the fruits of a good deal 
of fresh and original work. Mr. H. S. Toms reports 
with accustomed care and thoroughness on his survey 
and part exploration of Hollingbury Camp. The 
paper is well illustrated. Messrs. Eliot Curwen and 
Eliot C. Curwen send a capital and well illustrated 
paper on “‘ Ancient Trackways near Saddlescombe, 
with Notes on Three Pieces of Pottery found on 
Newtimber Hill.’ They explain how the “ borstalls ” 
have been formed, and have much of interest to say as 
to the real depth of these trackways, and as to the 
cultivation terraces caused by their formation. Mr. 

Leeney has a very interesting architectural 
account, illustrated, of Up Marden Church. Up 
Marden is a sequestered and little visited parish in 
the west of Sussex. The church has gone out of use, 
and seems likely soon to fall to pieces from neglect. 
Among the other contributions are—“ The Poetry of 
Archeology,” by Mr. A. Stanley Cooke; a mid- 
sixteenth-century ‘‘ Rental of the Manor of Preston,” 
by Alderman C. Thomas-Stanford ; ‘‘The Forest of 
Anderida,” by Mr. T. G. Leggatt; ‘*The Ancient 
Parish Churches near the River Ouse,” by Mr. J. S. 
North; and ‘‘ Archzological Record and Registra- 
tion” —valuable and timely suggestions—by Mr. 
William Law. Printing and general “get-up” are 
most satisfactory. We hope that this first number 
of the Brighton and Hove Archeologist may have 
many successors. 
The Manorial Society have issued, as No. 8 of their 
publications, a facsimile reproduction of Zhe Order 
of Keeping a Court Leet and Court Baron, with the 
Charges appertaining to the Same, from the edition 
of 1650, with an Introductory Note by the Registrar 
of the Society, Mr. C. Greenwood. The original 
first appeared in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Greenwood remarks upon some of the many 
points of interest that are suggested by the Order, 
and discusses its bibliographical history. This fac- 
simile is most welcome. The Order gives, as Mr. 
Greenwood remarks, ‘‘in simple and dignified 
language a graphic picture of the proceedings of the 
two Courts, and an exhaustive list of civil and 
criminal offences whereof the law took cognizance 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, and pun- 
ished with no light hand.” The publications of the 
Manorial Society have all been interesting and useful 
in various ways, but we rather wonder the Society do 
not make some attempt to print some of the many 
records of manorial courts that stiil await type. 

“+o Sf 

We have received vol. i., part 2 (new series), of the 
Transactions of the Vale of Derwent Naturalists’ 
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Field Club (price 1s., post free). The name of the 
Club is new to us, but it is evidently very much alive, 
and is doing useful work, chiefly in the natural history 
field. None of the papers here printed comes within 
our province, but they bear clear witness to prolonged 
and systematic observation and record by the con- 
tributors. 





SA AAAAAAAAAALA 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox read a paper yesterday before 
the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on the recent excava- 
tions at Hengistbury Head. Hengistbury Head was 
situated, he said, to the east of Bournemouth and to 
the south of Christchurch Harbour. It had been 
converted into a promontory fort in prehistoric times 
by the making of large earthworks. There were a 
number of barrows on the Head, three of which had 
been excavated, and had yielded good examples of 
Bronze Age pottery. With one burial were gold, 
amber, and bronze objects. A settlement on the 
harbour side of the Head had also been explored. 
A-unique collection of British coins, numbering about 
4,000, many of them of entirely new types, had been 
discovered.. The pottery was of exceptional interest, 
as it dated back to the Hallstatt and early La Téne 
periods, and thence onwards to the fourth century 
after Christ. It would seem from this pottery that 
wine was brought into the country several centuries 
before the Roman occupation. Much of the pottery 
was no doubt acquired from passing Continental ships, 
and never penetrated inland. Many other small finds 
were met with, including a gold bracelet, for which 
it was difficult to find a parallel. There were also 
a number of flint instruments. Metal working ap- 
peared to have been carried on to a considerable 
degree, as well as weaving and the making of objects 
from Kimmeridge shale.—Aorning Post, May 29. 


The spring meeting of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on May 26 
at Tetbury, with excursions to Avening, Doughton, 
Beverston, and Crudwell. Avening Church was seen 
under the conductorship of the Rector. This church 
was consecrated in the presence of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror. The registers date from 1557. 
At Tetbury the party, ided by Mr. A. P. Kitcat, 
visited the site of the old priory, the Town Hall, and 
the Parish Church of St. Mary Magdalene. At the 
church they were received by the Vicar of Tetbury, 
the Rev. Dr. Thomson. The little town of Tetbury 
abounds in archzeological and historical associations. 
Charles I. visited Tetbury in 1643, and Charles II. 
and Queen Katharine were here in 1663, and James II. 
in 1687. King Charles I. issued a special order during 
the Civil War to spare the town. The remains of the 
ancient priory and monastery now consist merely of 
an archway, the other parts of the building until then 
standing having been unfortunately destroyed by a 
fire which occurred in February, 1901. 

Great interest was taken in the old Town Hall, on 
three rows of stone pillars, erected in the centre of 
the town. This was originally built in the year 1655; 
but it was altered and enlarged in 1817, when most 
of its original architectural beauty was seriously 
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marred. Much interest was also evinced in the 
building of the parish church. A church is said to 
have been built at Tetbury in 1160, but nothing of 
this now remains. The present tower and spire were 
probably erected in 1400, but they were taken down 
and rebuilt in 1893. The old church had a south 
aisle and porch and two north aisles to the nave, 
with west and south aisles to the chancel and vestry 
and chantry chapels. In the eighteenth century the 
church fell into serious disrepair, and a society was 
formed for pulling it down and rebuilding another on 
its site. The work commenced in 1777, and the 
present flower of eighteenth-century Gothic was 
opened for Divine service in 1781. The arrange- 
ment of a cloister on each side is probably unique. 
a bad) 
On May 16 the newly formed GWENT AND 
MORGANNWG ANTIQUARIAN SOcIETY held their 
first field-meeting of the season at Caldicot and 
Caerwent, Monmouthshire. Caldicot Church (St. 
Mary) is a large and interesting structure, the oldest 
portions of which—the lower part of the central 
tower and part of the chancel—date from the thir- 
teenth century. In the following century the church 
was rebuilt, excepting these portions. In the fifteenth 
century many of the windows were replaced by the 
present ones, the aisle (north) added, and, somewhat 
later, the fine and large south porch. The last is 
specially interesting from the evidence it affords of 
having had a gallery, reached by a small door and 
intermural stairs, which still remain. In the porch is 
a thirteenth-century niche containing a seated figure 
of St. Mary, from Tintern ; and on the right side of 
the church door is a consecration cross. 

The Castle is notable for its fine masonry and 
architectural features, which, as a whole, date from 
the thirteenth century, and its circular keep or 
‘* juliet ” recalls the famous tower of Coningsborough. 
In the fourteenth century the castle was considerably 
remodelled, and to this period belongs the spacious 
gatehouse, which has been restored, and is now the 
residence of the owner, Mr. G. E. Wheatley Cobb. 
Mr. John Ward, however, considered that this castle 
is of early Norman origin, and he compared its 
earthworks with those, known as the ‘‘ Berries,’’ half 
a mile to the north on the opposite side of the 
Nedern. The two are of similar size, and each con- 
sists of a moat and bailey on a low promontory 
projecting into the bottom of the valley, with the 
moat towards the rising ground. Mr. Iltyd Gardner 
called attention to several thirteenth-century windows 
containing plate tracery and the unusual feature of a 
transom. 

The chancel of Caerwent Church is early thirteenth- 
century work, but the rest of the structure is of the 
fifteenth century. Here, again, is an unusually fine 
porch with clear evidence of a former porch-gallery, 
reached in the same manner as at Caldicot. In the 
new north aisle have been incorporated various carved 
Roman and early medizval stones, as well as some 
other remains found on the site. Among the ‘‘ finds” 
is a pewter chalice. The carved oak pulpit dates 
from 1632, and one of its panels presents a rather 
imaginary view of Llandaff Cathedral in relief. The 
Vicar, Rev. Coleman Williams, described the dis- 
covery of the remains of St. Tathan and their transla- 
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tion to a grave in the new aisle in 1912. He has 
published a life of this early saint in pamphlet form. 
Time did not admit of more than a hurried glance 
- at the Roman remains of Caerwent. 


The annual meeting of the CHESTER ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
Society was held on May 21. We make the follow- 
ing extract from the annual report which was read 
and adopted: ‘‘With regard to the contemplated 
transfer from the Public Record Office of the Records 
of the County Palatine of Chester and Flint, referred 
to in the Proceedings of the Society, vol. xix., part 2, 
a Bill was brought into Parliament with the view to 
removing the records from the Public Record Office 
to Wales. Protests were duly made by the Cheshire 
County Council, the Chester Corporation, and this 
Society, with the result that the promoters of the 
Bill agreed to certain clauses being inserted which 
would protect the transfer of the Chester and Flint 
records and allow them to remain as they are now in 
the Public Record Office. The Bill ultimately was 
dropped at the end of the session. Another Bill, with 
similar objects, but without the protecting clauses, is, 
however, now before Parliament. The Cheshire County 
Council are again opposing the Bill, with the assis- 
tance of the local M.P.’s, in order to obtain the 
insertion in the Bill of the protective clauses promised 
last session. The Society is assisting the County 
Council with this in view.” 


2 

The annual meeting of the ExgeTER DIOCESAN 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held on May 15, the Rev. Dr. Browne presiding. 
Rev. C. Sherwin presented the report, showing a 
membership of seventy. Regret was expressed at the 
death of Chancellor Edmonds, Rev. P. Carlyon, and 
Rev. Valpy French. The report also referred to what 
was known as Mawson’s scheme for the improvement 
of Exeter. The committee were of opinion that how- 
ever suitable such a scheme m ght be for a new city, 
it was entirely unadapted for an ancient city like 
Exeter, and out of keeping with the relics of the past. 
No one could object to see that abode of chill and 
gloom, known as the Higher Market, disappear, but 
they did not desire to see it superseded by buildings 
entirely out of keeping with their surroundings. The 
committee were of opinion that no so-called improve- 
ments could compensate for the destruction of such an 
ancient and interesting fabric as the Church of St. 
Pancras, as was contemplated by the scheme, and 
were considering in what form they might most effec- 
tually enter the protest of the Society against that 
piece of vandalism. The Society had had to save 
St. Pancras before, and it was hoped that they might 
be successful this time. 

The report also mentioned the restoration of a 
screen at West Alvington by the Bishop of Marl- 
borough (Dean of Exeter), who was a vice-president 
of the Society. The screen was being erected from 
fragments of the old one in memory of Mrs. Earle. 
The Dean had a very just complaint to make against 
some person or persons calling themselves archz- 
ologists, who slanderously accused him of making 
merchandise of that particular screen and disposing 
of it to some stranger to take away with him. The 
charge was made in the newspapers, and, unfor- 


tunately, to the Dean’s distress, it had been lately 
revived. There never was a particle of truth in the 
charge ; on the contrary, the fragments of the work 
were never removed from West Alvington until they 
were brought to Exeter to be put together, and the 
screen made to its original size at considerable expense 
to the Dean. At much personal sacrifice the Dean 
had carried through a great work of restoration in four 
parish churches in the diocese, and the last instance 
was a completion of that work. 


baad) 2 a 

The last meeting of the session of the SociETY oF 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on May 11. 
The first paper was an ‘‘ Account of the Excavation 
of Two Hut Circles at Muirkirk, Ayrshire,” by Mr. 
J. G.A. Baird. The first hut circle appeared before 
excavation as a grassy patch among the heather from 
which a few stones projected. The removal of the 
turf disclosed a circular construction, with an interior 
diameter of from 18 to 19 feet, surrounded by a rudely 
constructed wall. A pavement of water-worn stones 
covered the floor, and about 6 feet from the entrance 
and 3 feet from the centre of the circle was a fire- 
place paved with flat stones. Adjacent to this were 
found several fragments of decorated pottery, clearly 
of Bronze Age type. The second circle, lower down 
the hill, had an elevation of about 700 feet above sea- 
level, and internal diameters of 34 feet and 38 feet. 
The surrounding wall had a depth of about 3 feet 
at base, but was very fragmentary. In the centre 
was found a circular pit of about 7 feet in diameter 
and 44 feet deep, at the bottom of which were dis- 
covered fragments of an urn having the shape of a 
Bronze Age beaker of late type, though lacking the 
characteristic style of ornamentation of such a vessel. 

In the second paper Mr. L. M‘Lellan Mann 
described three round-based vessels of the Bronze 
Age beaker type, and suggested a solution of two 
problems in Scottish archzeology—the purpose of the 
carved stone balls, and the meaning of the Pictish 
symbols. Mr. Mann offered a suggested solution of 
the problem of the meaning of these symbols, some 
forty-six in number, which are found carved on early 
Christian monuments, chiefly on the north-east of 
Scotland. The problem has been baffling arche- 
ologists for more than acentury. Most of the symbols 
are only found in Scotland. Mr. Mann first passed 
in review the better understood types. The symbol 
of the Fall of Adam, without disguise and so com- 
monly met with throughout early Europe, was 
examined for its occurrences in Pictavia, where it 
was held to exist, and be enshrined and hidden up 
completely in some of the recondite Pictish symbols, 
The figures of our first parents outside of that area 
were perfectly recognizable, but became, inside it, 
transformed and disguised into a tree with two discs 
on either side, the figures of Adam and Eve being 
shown merely as two circles. The tree was often 
absent. This pair of discs later was bridged, and 
gave rise to the so-called ‘‘spectacle” ornament. 
The ‘‘floreated rod” or ‘‘ sceptre” symbol, it was 
argued, was in its simpler forms the tree, but later, 
when bent singly or doubly, it had an added mean- 
ing. It never was shown alone, but with other 
symbols as if protecting them, and might be indica- 
tive of the Divine influence or guardianship. The 
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rectangular group of symbols, it was suggested, all 
stood for aspects of the Ark of the Covenant and 
Tabernacle. The crescent symbol, a very common 
one, was suggested to represent the Nativity of 
Christ, and was the form of the primitive or sus 
pended manger. A new reading of the most interest- 
ing Dunfallandy Stone was given. Among other 
pictures shown together upon the stone, the three 
useful tools—the hammer, anvil, and pincers—stand 
for the labour or actions necessary to induce a gradual 
transformation from a raw or crude material con- 
dition to a spiritual one. The fish-like creatures, and 
the ‘‘ elephant ’’ symbol on this stone, were described 
in relation to the whole panel of sculpturings, and 
the seated figures were shown to represent a teacher 
and his pupil. In his second paper Mr. Mann pre- 
sented a new theory as to the purpose of these 
elaborately carved balls, of which some 200 have 
been recorded from Scotland, and none from 
England. Thirteen reasons were tabulated to show 
that they had not been used magically or as weapons, 
or otherwise than as weights or travelling poises 
on a primitive form of weighing beam about 2,0co 
years ago. 

The third communication was ‘‘ An Account of the 
Excavation of the Site of the Edwardian Castle at 
Castle Dykes, Kirkcudbright,’’ by Mr. Joseph 
Robison. The first time the Castle is mentioned 
in public records was in the year 1288, when John 
Comyn was guardian of it. Previous to excavation, 
all that remained visible was a massive mound over- 
grown with grass, surrounded by a deep moat. 
There was subsequently revealed the base of a struc- 
ture of Edwardian type, with four massive towers, 
one at each corner, the portcullis entrance, and the 
base of the curtain wall which connected the towers. 
The frontage to the gateway measured 82 feet, and 
the building extended inwards about 154 feet, making 
the Castle one of the largest of its type in Scotland, 
and consequently considerably larger than Caer- 
laverock. 

The last paper, by Sheriff Hay Shennan, described 
two settings of standing stones in Argyllshire, one 
near Duachy, and the other near Lagavulin.-—Scofs- 
man, May 12. 

5 a a 
The OxFORD UNIVERSITY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
met on May 11 in Mr. E. L. Sprunt’s rooms (Jesus 
College), when Mr. G. R. Carline (Exeter) read a 
paper on ‘‘ Alfriston,” illustrated with many photo- 
graphs and drawings. He dealt with a few features 
of interest, namely the church, clergy-house, cross, 
and Star Inn. He went at some length into the 
legends of the early church and its foundation. The 
church is a cruciform building with central tower, late 
fourteenth century, of the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles, the latter predominating, and has semi- 
octagonal fluted tower-arches and piers. The Star 
Inn is the building which attracts most attention ; it 
is a fine, half-timbered house, dating from the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and has many quaint 
carvings, some being of a religious character. One 
under the left window represents St. George (on foot) 
and the Dragon ; another under the centre window is 
a device representing two serpents with intertwined 
tails supporting a sort of niche ; two ecclesiastical 


figures are on either side of the door, and are supposed 
by some to represent St. Giles and St. Julian 
Hospitor. The device of most interest is at the 
corner, supposed to be the Dudley emblem of a bear 
and lion supporting a staff. Mr. Carline showed 
that, if it was taken to be a Dudley emblem, it could 
not have been executed before 1526, and the religious 
character of some of the other carvings do not admit 
of a much later date. Taking the foundation of the 
inn as shortly after 1526, he refuted the statement so 
often made, that the inn was formerly a place of 
sanctuary, based on a statement brought forward, 
that a horse thief fled to this vé//age for refuge in the 
eighth year of King Henry VIII. 

The annual meeting and exhibition evening was 
held on June 1, in the rooms of Mr. G. C. H. Borley 
(Balliol), when Mr. P. S. Spokes (Queen’s) was 
elected secretary in the place of Mr. Carline, who was 
‘*going down.” Mr. E. N. Strong (Corpus) ex- 
hibited a rubbing of the brass of the first president of 
Corpus, and photographs of the cromlech and the 
“cross of Irbic,” near Cardiff. Mr. Carline (Exeter) 
showed some Roman shells he had found in a heap on 
Seaford Head, and several photographs, and described 
the ‘‘ Long Man” of Wilmington, giving the various 
theories of its age and origin. 

@5 5 % 

On June 18 the East Herts ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETY made an excursion to Cheshunt. The site 
of Cheshunt Nunnery, a Benedictine convent, founded 
in 1183, was first visited. The refectory was standing 
up to acentury ago. An arm of the moat and some 
ancient garden walls (early seventeenth century) are 
all that mark the site. A few notes upon this little- 
known house were read by the Hon. Secretary. 
Various old houses were either visited or noticed in 
passing. The Old Palace House stands upon a portion 
of the site of Theobald’s Palace, a fragment of which 
can be seen in the garden. A considerable length of 
the original garden walls of the palace containing 
niches, in which, it was suggested, lights were placed 
to illuminate the paths, remains. Two fine cedars 
can be seen in the adjoining grounds, which also 
formed part of the extensive gardens of the palace. 
The Dewhurst School and, in the Vicarage garden, 
the gazebo which belonged to Pengelly House, the 
residence, until his death, of Richard Cromwell, were 
also seen. At Cheshunt Church Mr. C. W. Cook 
briefly described the fabric, the chief features of which 
include the twelfth-century font, the opening to the 
rood-loft, sedilia, piscina, a fine chest, and numerous 
brasses and monuments. 


2s 
The annual meeting of the YORK ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society was held on May 19, Mr. G. Benson pre- 
siding. The sixty-ninth annual report, presented by 
Dr. W. A. Evelyn, referred to the opposition offered 
by the local Society and the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society to the Corporation proposals for tramway 
extensions, which it was feared would adversely affect 
Walmgate Bar. While it was pleasing that an outside 
society had sent a representative to the Light Railway 
Commissioners Inquiry to plead for the preservation 
of the quaintness and picturesqueness of the city, they 
felt some prick of conscience that they were not 
making their own voice sufficiently heard. The 
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members of the Society could not shut their eyes to 
the fact that, little by little, improvement schemes in 
the city, in spite of timely remonstrance, were being 
carried through. These schemes, if not carefully 
guarded, would in time obliterate all traces of the 
picturesque and antique, and visitors from abroad, 
seeking to view the antiquities of England, would 
pass York by asa place resembling a third-rate Leeds 
or a modern Middlesbrough. The report also an- 
nounced that the scheme for the demolition of some 
old houses in Bootham, to expose a portion of the 
twelfth-century wall round St. Mary’s Abbey, was 
likely to be successful. 
Of @ 

The annual general meeting of the SUFFOLK IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHAZOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY 
was held at Bury St. Edmunds on May 13, H.H. 
Prince Frederick Duleep Singh presiding. The 
Secretary, in his annual report, stated that during the 
past year twenty-seven new members had been 
elected, nine had resigned, four had died, leaving a 
gain of fourteen. The Society had suffered a serious 
loss in the resignation of the Rev. Canon F. E. 
Warren from the post of hon. secretary. It was 
greatly owing to his efforts that the Society had been 
enabled to progress so satisfactorily. During the 
summer a most enjoyable excursion was made to 
Thetford, and their sincerest thanks were due to the 
Mayor and Corporation of that town, and to Mr. 
James Edgell, of the King’s House, for the kindness 
and hospitality which they showed to them. In 
addition, a pleasant half-day excursion was made to 
Woodbridge and Ufford, and at the latter place the 
members of the party were kindly entertained to tea 
by Mr. Edward Brooke. It was with much regret 
that he had to state that, owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances, it had been found impossible to publish the 
Proceedings in time for the general meeting. 

The report was adopted. The library and finance 
reports were also adopted. The various officers of 
the Institute were appointed, Mr. G. Milner-Gibson- 
Cullum being re-elected president, and the Rev. A. W. 
Darwin and Mr. J. S. Corder general and financial 
secretaries. It was decided to hold the 1915 excursion 
in the north-east corner-of West Suffolk. 


05 

On June 8 the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
visited Colchester and Layer Marney. At the Bal- 
kerne Gate, Colchester, the many impor‘ant dis- 
coveries mad2 in connection with the recent 
excavations were explained by the venerable Alder- 
man Henry Laver, whose paper was read by the 
Rev. T. H. Curling, the hon. secretary of the Society. 
In his paper Alderman Laver said there was sufficient 
of the Balkerne gateway remaining, with that lately 
exposed, to show that the gateway was exactly like 
that still remaining at Nismes, erected 15 B.C., in 
size, arrangement, and other features. Up to the 

resent the only portion they had been able to study 

d been the so-called guardroom and the arch 
leading into it. The latter was 5 feet 9 inches wide. 
Next to the guardroom was the small arch, 5 feet 
9 inches wide, by which foot ngers gained en- 
trance into the town, and of this a large part of the 
arch still existed. Next to that was the large open- 
ing for vehicles ; the arch over this had been destroyed, 


but they had been able to discover that it had been 
15 feet wide. When clearing the ruins from their 
covering of soil it was seen that the two northern 
gateways, which had lost their arches, had been 
closed at some time, thus only retaining the two 
southern ones for use. The question arose whether 
this was done during the Roman occupation or later. 
This was not very clear, but if it was done by the 
Romans it was not the only example known of these 
practices having been adopted. The gate was the 
largest of any known in Britain, being go feet long 
and from 30 to 40 feet wide. 
aay 


At the terminal meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SociETy (Mr. Minns, president, in the 
chair) a lecture was given by the Rev. Dr. Stokes 
on ‘‘ Outside the Barnwell Gate.” This gate stood— 
the lecturer reminded the large audience—near where 
the present Post Office is situated, and it looked 
towards the Barnwell Open Fields, which stretched 
from the Ford in Trumpington Road to the bridge 
over the Stour, where that little river crosses the 
Newmarket way. Dr. Stokes described the road— 
with various names—that ran from the Barnwell Gate 
through the hills to the south, the Roman Road 
(called in comparatively modern times Via Devana), 
and the Causeway made in accordance with the will 
of Mr. Worts. He quoted Gunning on the aspect 
of the country round a century back. He referred to 
the side roads and lanes, and to certain wayside 
crosses (showing a picture of Dawe’s Cross, which 
stood for generations where the poplar-tree was 
lately situated at Hyde Park Corner). He described 
the Old Church of St. Andrew the Great, the 
Dominican Friary (now replaced by Emmanuel), 
Rudd’s Hostel given to Peterhouse in the thirteenth 
century (now the Old Castle Inn), St. Nicholas’s 
Hostel (where Mr. Ginn’s offices now stand), etc. ; 
and alluded to St. Michael’s Grange and other farm- 
houses. Later buildings were referred to—Hobson’s 
Spinning House and its weavers, and the inn just 
by, called after St. Blaise, the patron of spinners 
(this building Bishop Watson converted into Llan- 
daff House) ; the Bird-Bolt Inn; the Challice (now 
Flack and Judge’s) ; the old theatre, which stood by 
Downing Gate; various dissenting chapels; and 
private houses. 

The lecturer dwelt upon the system of Open Fields, 
and having thanked several of the College bursars for 
allowing him to see the Field Books and Terriers in 
their possession, Dr. Stokes exhibited a large map 
which he had constructed—from these MSS.—show- 
ing the furlongs and selions, the balks and the gores, 
the paths and bridle-ways of Fordfield and Middle- 
field on either side of Hadstock Road, outside the 
Barnwell Gate.—Cambridge Review, June 3. 


Other meetings have been the annual meeting of the 
NorRFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
on June 3; the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF AN- 
TIQUARIES on May 27, and the excursion of the same 
Society to Bardon Mill on May 23; the visit to 
Middleton on May 16 of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY; the excursion 
of theSusseEx ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Northiam 
on May 23; the SociETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH&- 
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OLOGY on June 10, when Professor Sayce read a 
paper on ‘ Recent Discoveries in the Sudan” ; the 
visit of the HAMPSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
to Lambeth Palace on May 12, and to the Romsey 
district on June 4; the excursion of the BRIGHTON 
ARCHZOLOGICAL CLUB to Lindfield and the old 
house known as East Mascalls on June 13; and the 
VIKING SocIETY on May 22, when papers were read 
by Mr. J. Marshall on ‘* Russo-Gothic History : the 
Source of Eddic Mythology,” and by Dr. O. Kolsrud 
on ‘‘ Norse Bishops in Orkney.” 


Se 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND. 
By Rotha Mary Clay. With fifty-four illus- 
trations. London: Methuen and Co., Lid., 
1914. Demy 8vo., pp. xx+272. Price 7s. 6d. 


net. : 

This is a delightful book from the beginning to the 
end. Its accuracy and comprehensive character 
ought to satisfy the most exacting antiquary, and yet 
it is written after so vivid a fashion, and deals with so 
interesting a subject, hitherto but little explored, that 
the pages can scarcely fail to give pleasure to the 
general reader. It ought, too, to have the result of 
bringing to an end the usual slovenliness with which 
writers, who ought to know better, treat the questions 
herein discussed. The ordinary custom is to treat 
hermit and anchorite as if they were interchangeable 
terms, whereas they are quite distinct. 

Both the anchorite and hermit, as Miss Clay clearly 
points out, embraced the solitary life, as opposed to 
the community life of monks and nuns, and both 
were animated by the desire of cultivating the soul in 
solitude, so that they might thereby become living 
witnesses to the reality of the spiritual world. 
Neither of them, too, withdrew themselves entirely 
from intercourse with their fellow-men. And yet 
their manner of life was absolutely different. The 
anchorite was enclosed within four walls, from whose 
confinement death only released him; the hermit 
went out from his cell from time to time, and mingled 
with his fellow-men for definite objects. The an- 
chorite was not, however, by any means exclusively 
or selfishly occupied in the cultivation of his own soul 
through religious meditation ; his special work was 
intercession. The anchorite or anchoress was defi- 
nitely instructed to pray for the poor, the orpha~, the 
widow, the pilgrim, the voyager, the soldier, and 
more especially for the vows and temptations of 
monks and nuns, and for the cares of Bishops. Those 
who gave themselves up to this lifelong exclusion 
from the world, and this perpetual round of spiritual 
contemplation, naturally became recognized through- 
out their neighbourhood as well qualified to help by 





their prayers and counsel those in any kind of grievous 
trouble, whether of a ghostly or worldly nature. 
Hence it came about that their help was frequently 
invoked by those who came to hold commune with 
them at the windows of their cells. It is shown, too, 
in these pages how these secluded ones not infre- 
quently gave themselves up to study, or placed their 
literary or artistic powers at the service of the Church. 
Anchoresses also sometimes found useful occupation 
in making clothes for the poor. 

As to hermits, with their larger measure of liberty 
and activity, they had a yet wider sphere of influence, 
and were more or less constantly discharging social 
duties, 

The hermit occasionally taught and preached, cele- 
brated (if in holy orders) in his chapel for the benefit 
of wayfarers, or acted as guardian to some saintly 
shrine ; he gathered alms for the relief of the poor, 
or for the freeing of captives among the pagans ; he 
helped to cultivate the waste or clear the forest ; he 
made bridges and roads, or helped to maintain them ; 
and he erected lighthouses and sea-marks for the 
guidance of mariners. “In fact,” writes Miss Clay, 
‘the hermits were pioneers of those philanthropic 
works which in these days are undertaken and carried 
out by public bodies.” 

There is a vague idea floating about that anchorites, 
and more especially hermits, were more or less 
ecstatic folk who in moments of emotion entered into 
an extravagant mode of spiritual life; but this, as 
Miss Clay points out in detail, is a mere wild con- 
jecture without any basis in fact. The whole matter 
was very definite and precise. Both of these classes 
of the solitary life were under vows, and had a definite 
place in the ecclesiastical system. ‘‘ The hermit, if a 
monk, needed only the approval of his Abbot; if a 
layman, he applied to the Bishop for his habit. No 
man or woman could become an anchorite without 
the permission of the Bishop, who enclosed them in 
the cell with solemn rites.” 

The very definite and most serious Offices for the 
Enclosing of Anchorites and for the Benediction of 
Hermits are fully set forth in the appendix. 

There is not space to cite from these pages or to do 
more than praise their orderly and highly interesting 
treatment of every kind of recluse, and the remains 
of their habitations, beautifully illustrated, all over 
England amid inland rocks, forests, or fens, by the 
banks of rivers, and all round our sea-coast. The 
tables at the end of the book show how every county 
had its share of these brave saints of medizval days, 
who were the very salt of the earth. Miss Clay’s 
rare industry gives evidence of the existence of at 
least 750 cells, whilst the actual names of over 
650 hermits or anchorites occur throughout her pages. 

The writer of this short and inadequate notice 
happens to have made a somewhat special study 
of this subject for many years, and, after study- 
ing this work closely, he has failed to detect any 
flaws and but very few omissions. As an instance 
of the latter kind of slight fault, he considers that a 
reference ought to have been given to the second 
volume of the Victoria County History of Berkshire 
with regard to the rebuilt bridge-hermitage of 
Maidenhead. The full text of Bishop Chandler’s 
benediction in English, as copied by Dr. Cox--from 
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the Sarum Episcopal Registers, ought to have been 

given ; and the whole interesting account of the cere- 

mony of October 29, 1423, in the presence of the 

Mayor of Maidenhead, set f.rth at greater length. 

x kK * 

HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
Country. By W. H. Hutton. With illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Lid., 1914. Crown 8vo., pp. 
xvi+ 448. Price 5s. net. 

Few men know Warwickshire and the neighbouring 
Midland districts so well as Archdeacon Hutton does. 
His book on the country to the south of that described 
in this volume—the By Thames and Cotswold—is one 
of the pleasantest topographical books of recent years. 
The volume before us does not possess quite the same 
charm and spontaneity as By Thames and Cotswold, 
but it may be warmly commended as a most engaging 
companion to a delightful district, which in some 
respects is more thoroughly and characteristically 





English than any other part of England. ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Country ” is a geographical expression which 
is here interpreted pretty widely. It touches Coventry 
on the north, Moreton-in-the-Marsh on the south, 
Pershore on the west, and Daventry on the east. 
Archdeacon Hutton is an excellent guide, and the 
visitor to any part of this wide stretch of country can 
not do better than follow where he leads. His learn- 
ing and grace of style are alike unfailing. The amount 
of space given to Stratford-upon-Avon and the villages 
which are more particularly associated with Shake- 
speare’s history and family is by no means dispro- 
portionate, and the Shakesperean remarks and refer- 
ences are eminently sane and reasonable. We have 
read the book through from cover to cover, and hope 
by-and-by to revisit some of its scenes in the Arch- 
deacon’s company. Everyone knows Stratford-on- 
Avon and Kenilworth, Leamington and Coventry 
and Warwick, but, apart from the larger and better- 
known places, a considerable part of ‘* Shakespeare’s 


Country,” as here understood, is covered by a net- 
work of winding lanes, dotted with villages, often 
almost as remote and secluded as they were in Shake- 
speare’s day. About these villages and their churches 
and manor-houses the author has much to say ; and 
a rural pilgrimage in Warwickshire, with this book 
for company, would be a delightful experience. The 
churches are particularly well and succinctly described. 
We have noticed one or two misprints, and Mr. 
Halliwell Phillipps’s name is consistently misspelt. 
It is a little curious that, in the account of Dr. Parr 
at Hatton (pp. 342-347), no mention is made of his 
excessive devotion to tobacco or of his ill-mannered 
persistence in smoking at all times and in all places. 
To say that the outside of a church “has been 
restored out of all whooping” (p. 414) is surely a 
remarkable expression. Mr. New’s capital drawings 
add much to the charm of the book, and there is a 
useful map of the district. We are courteously per- 
mitted to reproduce on this page one of Mr. New’s 


CLIFFORD CHAMBERS MANOR-HOUSE. 


smaller drawings. It shows the charming seventeenth- 
century manor-house of Clifford Chambers—a very 
pleasant village, with an interesting church, happy in 
the possession of a chalice and paten of 1494-95, and 
a most beautiful black and yellow house, which was 
the old vicarage. This is one of the less famous 
villages which + mes to the Stratford shrine often 
fail to see—to their great loss. 
* 


* * 

ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. By H. F. West- 
lake, M.A. With 16 page illustrations, London : 
Smith, Elder and Co., 1914. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xiv+251. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The tercentenary of the connection of the House of 
Commons with the Church of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, occurred in April last, and the opportune 
moment has been taken by Canon Westlake to issue this 
comely volume. The connection referred to dates from 
Sunday, April 17, 1614, when the House of Commons 
attended the church for the first time in its official 
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capacity to receive the Holy Communion. A par- 
ticular pew was first assigned to the Speaker in 1682. 
Canon Westlake has made excellent use throughout 
the narrative part of his book (pp. 1 to 136) of the 
churchwardens’ accounts of the parish, while the 
rest of the volume (pp. 137 to 229) is given up entirely 
toa series of extracts from the same valuable accounts, 
which bear speaking testimony to the history of the 
church, and, to some extent, of the nation, through 
several centuries. The medieval history of the church 
is briefly traced, and the author brings out well (p. 59) 
the religious side of guild life. Chapter V. shows how 
vividly the churchwardens’ accounts illustrate the 
years of plague which recurred with such terrible 
frequency. ‘* The records of three years,” says the 
author, ‘‘in the period 1570-1666 are missing, but in 
forty-nine out of the remaining ninety-four there is 
the story of a plague—intermittent, ind.ed, and often 
negligible, but sufficiently continuous to overshadow 
the brighter years with its dread consequences.” The 
following chapter gives a lively account of the pro- 
tracted quarrel, or, rather, series of quarrels, between 
the Vestry of St. Margaret’s and the Dean and 
Chapter of the Abbey, in which the latter claimed 
the right to exercise powers of appointment and the 
like, which the parish resisted. Canon Westlake 
well points out that the story of the struggle, so petty 
in many of its details, represents ‘a typical instance 
of the battle between old rights and new forces, 
between ecclesiastical supremacy and the growth of 
power in the laity.” 

The points of interest in the long series of extracts 
from the churchwardens’ accounts, which of them- 
selves make the book valuable, are far too many to be 
even summarized here; but it may be noted that 
William Caxton was present at vestries held in various 
years between 1480 and 1484. The accounts for 
1491-92 show that 6s. 8d. was received for four torches 
‘at burying of William Caxton.” In 1485-86, 4d. 
was paid for an iron door “for my Lady Billyng’s 
pew ”—surely an unusually strong defence. In 1499- 
1500 a feather-béd and bolster were presented for 
‘*the clerkes of the church to lay upon” in the vestry ! 
The sixteenth-century entries are eloquent as to the 
frequent vicissitudes in ecclesiastical affairs. We also 
note the frequency, as usual, of refreshments for the 
churchwardens and others. In an appendix are 
printed various sixteenth and seventeenth century 
inventories. The illustrations, mostly from old prints, 
of the church and parts thereof at various dates are 
well produced, and are welcome aids to the text. 

Many readers will feel grateful to Canon Westlake 
for the printing of such large selections from the 
unusually valuable parish accounts; but we cannot 
understand two conspicuous omissions on the Canon’s 
part. He makes no mention of the fact that towards 
the end of the eighteenth century Nicholls printed a 
very large series of extracts from these accounts ; and, 
stranger still, he makes no reference whatever to the 
arduous and prolonged labours on the St. Margaret’s 
records of Mr. A. M. Burke. In his Xey to Old 
Parish Registers, published a few years ago, Mr. 
Burke printed page after page, with facsimile plates, 
relating to the St. Margaret’s Registers ; while for 
some years he has been engaged upon a complete 
transcript of both registers and churchwardens’ 


accounts. The massive volume containing the re- 
gisters has recently appeared, and will be the subject 
ofa review by Dr. J. C. Cox, F.S.A., in next month’s 
Antiquary ; the companion volume, containing the 
accounts, will follow shortly. Canon Westlake can 
hardly have been ignorant of Mr. Burke’s extra- 
ordinarily detailed and wonderfully patient work; yet 
we cannot find Mr. Burke’s name mentioned in the 
volume before us. 
x kx x 

THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. By Edward Clodd. 
New edition, rewritten and enlarged. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. Crown 
8vo., pp. xiv+240. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

To a reviewer who remembers the first appearance 
of this well-known book it comes with something of 
a shock to be reminded that that first appearance was 
made forty-one years ago. The book is still in de- 
mand, so a new edition, largely rewritten, is needed, 
and is, indeed, overdue. The archeological dis- 
coveries of the last forty years have immensely widened 
the bases of knowledge, and have revolutionized the 
inferences drawn from ascertained facts. The first 
part of this ‘‘ Simple Account of Man’s Origin and 
Early History,” dealing with ‘‘ Man the Worker ” 
(pp. 1-91), written with simple, lucid directness, 
reflects the new knowledge, and may be unreservedly 
commended as giving young people and beginners in 
archeology a clear outline of pre-history and man’s 
early development. Part II. (pp. 95-206) deals with 
‘*Man the Thinker.” Into these pages Mr. Clodd 
has compressed an amazing mass of matter as to 
myth and folk-lore. He writes frankly from a non- 
Christian standpoint, and tries to be, and in the main 
is, fair; but we think that he might well have 
omitted some things in these chapters, especially in 
Chapter XXX. (on ‘‘ Monotheism ”), which can only 
pain many readers, and suggest too much the tone of a 
controversial Rationalistic tract. Mr. Clodd’s fairness 
sometimes fails him. It is scarcely fair to say (p. 152) : 
**Sorcerers or medicine-men are sacred; and, still 
more so, the places where the spirits dwell: a belief 
which still lives on in the idea that a church is a 
sacred place, and that a house is not '’; and the impli- 
cation on p. 155 is not at all fair—that idol worship 
‘*is forbidden among Mohammedans, Jews, and Fro- 
testant Christians” (the italics are ours). A _ brief 
concluding section treats of ‘‘ Man the Discoverer and 
Inventor.” With the exception we have noted above 
—and there isa good deal in Part II. which has but 
small relation to the title of the book—we have 
nothing but praise for Mr. Clodd's clear summing-up 
in simple, straightforward la of the history of 
‘The Childhood of the World.” A brief list of 
** Selected Books” at the end will be found useful by 
students. 

x* k * 

THe House or Harrison. By C. R. Harrison, 
B.Sc., and H. G. Harrison, M.A. With many 
illustrations. London: Harrison and Sons, 1914. 
Small 4to., pp. viiit+118. Price §s. net. 

The printers and publishers of the London Gazette 
are known of all men. Through the span of six 
generations the business of the house of Harrison has 
been carried on as a private firm, and it is a remark- 
able fact, as stated on p. 10, “‘ that while practically 
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all similar concerns of equal magnitude have been 
converted into limited liability companies, the House 
of Harrison has maintained its family associations, 
and stands alone as an example of a family which has 
always furnished within itseif sufficient new blood to 
meet the requirements of an ever-expanding busi- 
ness.” This handsome volume is issued at a nominal 
price, and the proceeds of the sale are to be applied 
to the purposes of that most deserving body, the 
** Printers’ Pension Corporation.” We trust the sale 
will be large. The books which deal with the history 
of publishing houses are none too many and the 
Messrs. Harrison’s volume is welcome. The short 
chapters treat of a great variety of subjects, for the 
firm’s work touches many aspects of life—national, 
social, literary, and other—at many points; and 
there is much of general interest in these pages. To 
name three sides only of the work of the house—the 
printing of the London Gazette, the printing for the 
Foreign Office, and the long association with the 
books that are known as ‘“‘ Burke’s”—is to give but 
a slight idea of the firm’s varied activities. There 
are humorous stories and letters, glimpses of house- 
keeping in a bygone era, chapters of family history, 
and a host of other matters, between the covers of this 
attractive quarto. It is a modestly written and 
genial miscellany, the publication of which should 
benefit handsomely the Printers’ Pension Corporation, 
whose excellent work is well known. The paper 
and presswork, illustrations, and general ‘‘ get up” 
of the volume, are all beyond reproach. 


*x* kx * 
The June (quarterly) part of the Pedigree Register 
(227, Strand, price 2s. 6d. net) is, as usual, full of 
matter valuable to the genealogist. It contains 
pedigrees of the families of Clarke and Maitland of 
Walworth and Croydon; brief pedigrees from 
medizval records; eighteenth-century correspon- 
dence and personal memoranda relating to two 
Huguenot families ; a copy of notes made in 1795 
and 1796 by the parish clerk of Beaulieu, Hants ; 
and a variety of other matters elucidating family 
history. From the Viking Society comes, in pam- 
phlet form (price 7d. net), a learned paper by the 
Society’s President, Mr. A. W. Johnston, entitled 
Orkney and Shetland Folk, 872-1350, in which an 
attempt is made to describe the mixed races which 
inhabited the islands from the foundation of the 
Norse Earldom, in 872, until the end of the rule of 
the Gelic Earls, circa 1350. Mr. Johnston shows 
how the mingling of the aboriginal Picts and the 
Norse immigrants has influenced the history of both 
groups of islands, and the characteristics and fortunes 
of their inhabitants. It is an interesting study of 
a little known subject. The Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Archaological Journal for April is the first part of a 
new volume. It opens with one of Mr. C. E. 
Keyser’s able and thorough studies of the archi- 
tectural history of Berkshire churches, dealing on 
this occasion with the fine and spacious church of 
Stamford-in-the-Vale, illustrated by sixteen admir- 
ably produced photographic plates. Miss Sharp 
sontilivetes the second chapter of a ‘‘ History of the 
Parish of Beenham ”; Captain Kempthorne continues 
his historical notes on ‘* Sandhurst ”; Canon Oldfield 
sends notes on ‘‘ Bishops’ Transcripts”; and Mrs. 


Climenson, under the title of ‘‘The Shiplake 
Virtuoso,” begins a sketch of Henry Constantine. 
Jennings. We have also received Azvista ad’ Jtalia, 
May 15; a catalogue of miscellaneous books, including 
a good many under topography and theology, from 
Messrs. J. Collier and Son, Leamington; and the 
second part (M-Z) of a freely illustrated book-cata- 
logue—manuscripts, incunabula, etc.—from the well- 
known house of Ludwig Rosenthal, Munich. 
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Correspondence. 


—<——— 
A HOLBEIN PORTRAIT. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


I AM anxious to discover the whereabouts of a 
picture by Holbein of Sir William Butts, King 
Henry VIII.’s physician. In a history of the parish 
of Whersted, near Ipswich, written by a former 
vicar with a German name beginning with ‘‘S,"’ 
which name I forgot to put down at the time, it 
is stated that ‘‘Sir William Butts was granted 
Pannington Hall in the Parish of Whersted. His 
portrait by Holbein is in the Barber Surgeons’ Hall, 
a copy of which is in Harding’s illustrated Shake- 
speare, 1793. Butts also occupies the middle place 
of three figures on the King’s left hand in Holbein’s 
great picture of Henry VIII. granting their charter 
to the Barber Surgeons, now hanging at the Barbers’ 
Hall, Monkwood Street, Aldersgate Street.” The 
sketch of his wife, Lady Elizabeth Butts, by Holbein, 
is in the King’s collection at Windsor (it was dis- 
covered by Queen Caroline in a chest in Kensington 
Palace). 

On inquiry a few years ago at the Barbers’ Hall, 
nothing was known of the whereabouts of the single 
picture of Sir William, and I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can throw light on the subject. 

E. M. HARDING. 

Bower Ashton, 

Near Bristol, 
May 31, 1914. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS. — We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS: 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be maae, 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if 0 al interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ““ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





